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In Retrospect and in Prospect 


50 YEARS 
AGO 


ChlACAGO—Just now wholesale lumber mer- 
chants of Chicago are caucusing the situation 
in regard to the amount of stock on hand as 
compared with last year’s stocks and the pros- 
pect of getting rid of it at a profit. Knots of 
yard owners, in the absence of more urgent 
business, meet in the different offices, pull at 
cigars and ply the pocket knife vigorously in 
the effort to spoil as much lath as_ possible, 
while the all-important question receives more 
attention than that of the national election next 
year. They have become wide awake to the 
fact that there is about as large a pile in the 
vards now as there was last year at this time. 
despite the general impression all along that 
the past season had been characterized by more 
moderation in receipts and yard stocking. As 
a matter of fact there is a decrease of about 
36,000,000 feet as compared to the total last 
year. 

The main question of interest is—has trade 
decreased and left a burdensome surplus on 
the hands of the merchants? If it can be shown 
that the demand on Chicago yards the present 
vear has been as large as it was the year he- 
fore, the day when the lumber trade of this 
city is to begin to decline may be put far off 
and all may vet be serene with the jobber. 


BOSTON—A careful estimate places the 
number of cars now on storage at all the dif- 
ferent mills at 675, including a number of cars 
stored at various places on account of the 
Providence Railroad and the Baltimore boats 
and no estimate is made of eastern lumber at 
eastern and Maine railroads. It is all western 
pine and hardwoods. Allowing an average of 
8,000 feet to a carload, it puts up a good 
strong 5,500,000 feet now on the market for 
which customers are wanted. The storage 
charge on this lumber must be at least $2,000 
per month. Shippers have continued to pile 
consignments, all anxious to sell and the re- 
ceipts have averaged every week more than 
the sales. The result has been a constant sur- 
Plus which is everv now and then thrown on 
the market at ridiculously low prices. 


* . * * 


NEW YORK—There is complaint that times 
are not satisfactory. As farmers are always 
ready to cast a horoscope about coming crops, 
so lumbermen seem to conjure up ominous 
forebodings about future prospects. All who 
are content to work along with small profits 
lor a time will ultimately be rewarded as a 
“good time” is sure to come. Excepting sac- 
rifices by hard-up manufacturers, it is evident 
that the range of values on wood products is 
at the hottom of the scale and will soon begin 
to ascend 


[ From Files of the American Lumberman | 


25 YEARS 
AGO 


The lumber output of yellow pine in 1907 was 
in excess of thirteen billion feet and this out- 
put could have been greatly increased had it 
heen necessary. The southern mills are op- 
erated under conditions which make _ possible 
a continuous run throughout the year, and 
where facilities have been installed the mills 
may be operated day and night. With all the 
mills working at full capacity and _ those 
equipped for night runs operating double shifts 
it is probable that the output of yellow pine 
would be in the neighborhood sixteen billion 
feet annually. 

The trade understands pretty thoroughly now 
that there is a greater mill capacity in the 
south than is required. A like statement can 
be applied to lumber affairs in the west, for 
production in both sections has increased be- 
vond the requirements of the trade during the 
last two years. 

Lumber manufacturers are big men and 
broad in their views. Ordinarily they do not 
consider it worth while to spend time in an 
endeavor to prove that black is white or that 
a spade is some other kind of a tool. Some 
of them unfortunately believe that an era of 
low prices stimulates consumption in a marked 
degree, and yet they are not able to designate 
any specific time when such a condition pre- 
vailed. 

During periods of depression consumption in 
some lines can be greatly increased by the 
judicious exploitation of the advantages to be 
derived by those who buy when other people 
are not in the market. A campaign of this 
kind as shown by experience yields excellent 
results. 

Lumbermen have paid too much attention to 
lessening the cost of production by means ot 
operating their plants to capacity. Every lum- 
berman in the country believes that production 
should be kept within reasonable bounds, but 
is content to let the other fellow do the cur- 
tailing. The other fellow holds similar views. 

It is time for lumbermen to change their 
views. Instead ot striving for the doubtful 
honor of cutting the most lumber in the shortest 
possible time, let them vie with each other to 
use their timber to the best possible advantage 
and in marketing their output in a manner 
more satisfactory to themselves and to the 
trade at large. Laws of supply and demand 
are all right in their way, but there is no rea- 
sonable logical excuse for selling lumber of 
high physical value for $30 at the mill at 
one time and six months later offering iden- 
tically the same class of material for $5 less. 
There is one way in which this undesirable fea- 
ture can be eliminated and that is by keeping 
production within reasonable bounds. 


THE NEW 
DAY 


“| am thoroughly convinced that the Code 
and the cost protection prices will be one of 
the best things that the lumber industry as a 
whole has ever received, provided the lumber 
people will be patient and allow time for the 
kinks and difficulties to be worked out. I feel 
that beginning with the last week in December, 
or early in January, we will see a material 
pickup in business and I can not help but feel 
there will be a gradual, if not a rapid, advance 
irom then on.” 

* * 


“Establishment of minimum cost protection 
prices under the Lumber Code caused quite a 
good deal of buying and covering before the 
prices went into effect. In fact there was suf- 
ficient buying at that time to justify considera- 
ble slowing down in orders for the balance of 
the year. However, our sales last week were 
a little better than expected. The big thing 
needed now is some way to finance building. 
We can’t expect any big increase in demand 
until small house construction can he adequately 
financed.” 


k : 


“If the movement now on foot to get Govern- 
ment money into house building business is 
successful, we look for a very prosperous 1934. 
As a matter of fact we feel sure that 1934 
holds better business for the lumber industry 
than it has experienced for the past several 
vears.” 

> 


“We don’t anticipate much retail yard busi- 
ness for home building items during the 
winter, but we are having considerable in- 
quiry for stock to be used in connection 
with PWA projects and the new CWA setup 
should call for the use of considerable lumber 
this winter. There is some sales resistance on 
the new Code prices, mostly because dealers 
have not understood that these are cost pro- 
tection prices and that, as a matter of fact, 
they do not yield cost protection on our present 
limited output.” 

x * * 


“l have always thought that the retailer was 
not so much concerned about the price that 
he would have to pay, if he knew his competitor 
could not buy for less. In other words, I do 
not believe that the American business man 
is afraid of his competitor, so long as they 
are both on an equal basis. This, I believe. 
will be the big feature in the establishment of 
the minimum cost protection list. Business has 
slowed down, but we expected that due to the 
heavy purchases prior to the establishment of 
the minimum list, and I think that we will 
enjoy a satisfactory business the first quarter 
of 1934.” 
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A Service of Real Merit 


Just think of it: All of these items in Douglas Fir, 
West Coast Hemlock and Western Red Cedar in the 


same car, if you like—one order, one shipment, one — 
responsibility, one quality— and that's Sustained WHC 
Mumby Quality—a service with years of satisfaction — 


behind it and more years of satisfaction ahead of it. 


Let our nearest representative tell you more about 


Sustained Mumby Quality Mixed Car Service. 


Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 
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Dependable Quality — Prompt Service 


That's what you are assured when you order Clover Valley 
California White Pine lumber. You will like the fine quality, 
straight grain and soft texture of our lumber—produced 


from mature timber on the most modern equipment. 


YARD STOCK; SHED STOCK; 
SHOP and CLEAR; BOX SHOOK. 
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ma PRICING for PROFIT 


se ioe By W. L. CHURCHILL ™ 
rare] A New Book That Every Lumberman Needs Right Now 


It clearly and specifically answers dozens of very important questions, such as the following: 


How must you determine right prices? Where should your profits come from? 
What is the correct ratio of selling cost Where should your price corrections 
to profit? begin? ‘ p 


con saus ny ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 25453555 $3.00 ae 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO | | & 
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Obsolescence Makes Early Replacements Inevitable 


Y THIS TIME it is an old story; 

but there are corrective uses in 

remembering that events are 
working in favor of our industry. 

American business history mentions 
some industries that have disappeared 
or that have settled back to minor 
places. The buggy industry is one. It 
has been years since this writer has 
seen a buggy on the highway that 
didn’t look old enough to vote. Out- 
side replacement competition has done 
the trick. 

Now and then a publicist breaks out 
with a spectacular story about the 
eclipse of the frame dwelling. He de- 
scribes some new house that will be 
blown like a bottle or forged like a 
chassis or a check. But upon analysis 
these stories are found to have the flaw 
of not being so. There is little if any 
reason to believe that the tested ma- 
terials of frame and masonry can not 
adapt themselves to any new designs 
and uses that prove to have lasting 
value. 

Our industry of course has suffered 
from the depression ; something which 


we hope and believe to be passing. 
Old buildings have been made to do; 
but they are getting older, and the lack 
of repairs has speeded obsolescence. 
Even if recovery should be slower and 
more prolonged than we expect, still 
the time must come soon when new 
shelter will have to be provided. We 
are told that production averages for 
permanent goods such as houses have 
declined much more sharply than have 
the averages for current consumption 
goods such as food. But this has been 
possible only because houses could be 
made to serve beyond their normal 
usefulness. There is, however, a limit 
to possibility of such extension. 

A dealer in a mid-eastern city thus 
describes this deferred market that 
continually grows in importance: 

“During the biggest year before the 
depression this city built 1,000 houses. 
That was too many. But last year it 
built twelve, and so far this year, six. 
That was much too few. Balancing 
the surplus of the boom against the 
less than normal number of the de- 
pression, it is clear that on a statistical 


basis this city has a house shortage. 
That fact is borne out by observation. 
There are no desirable houses vacant, 
and many families are living two or 
three to a house. As soon as employ- 
ment increases even a little these fami- 
lies will begin to unscramble. There 
are 30,000 houses in the city; and if 
you figure that a house will be service- 
able for 100 years, which of course is 
an absurd estimate, you have a re- 
placement program of 300 houses a 
year; and that allows nothing for an 
increase of population. The lumber 
yards in this city can operate on a pro- 
gram of 300 new houses a year. We'd 
like to have more, but we'd be glad to 
have that many. So while I don’t like 
the present I’m not worried about the 
future.” 

While hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick, still and yet it’s better than 
a poke in the eye. Unlike the indus- 
tries that have gone under from outside 
replacement competition, the building 
industry has as much inner vitality as 
any and more than most. It has much 
to hope and soon. 


Passing Comment on Current Topics 


T least one industry is feeling al- 
ready the enlivening influence of 
the Civil Works Administration proj- 
ects that are being put under way in 


various sections of the country. From 
an Ohio city comes the report that 
manufacturers of wheel-barrow han- 


dles have had such a rush of urgent 
orders that they have had to ship the 
handles without giving them the final 
finishing polish. Hundreds of wheel- 
barrows are being purchased as hand 
labor replaces machinery, and men are 
put to work on various community 
projects. One newspaper writer, com- 
menting on this shipment of rough 
handles, says: “No doubt the workers 
will appreciate an opportunity to 
toughen their hands by wearing the 
rough edges off the handles.” 


A A 7 


HEN on one night recently nine 

newspaper presses in Georgia 
turned out their editions on paper made 
from yellow pine, they recorded a 
triumph for an American scientist who 
in the face of many difficulties has 
demonstrated that there is in the cut- 
over timberlands of the South the 
makings of a great industry. While 
kraft paper for many years has been 
made from yellow pine in the South, 
the belief has been that this wood, be- 
cause of its heavy pitch content, was 
not suitable for the making of news- 


print. Dr. Charles H. Herty has dem- 
onstrated the fallacy of that belief. Al- 
ready One important publication has 
advised that it will use this product 
exclusively whenever commercial man- 
ufacture is under way. It only remains 
now for the process to be transferred 
from the laboratory stage to the com- 
mercial manufacture stage in order for 
another great industrial enterprise to be 
inaugurated and another great forward 
step taken in the conservation and utili- 
zation of the timber resources of that 
section. 


q . 7 


‘&, )MMENTING on the editorial in 
the Noy. 25 issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN “Are Lumber Manu- 
facturers ‘Blind’ in the ‘Selling’ Eye?” 
a faithful reader in an eastern city 
makes this comment: “This article is 
good as far as it goes, but I can not see 
why the writer did not recognize the 
wholesale lumberman as the selling eye 
of the manufacturer. I trust if any 
more is written along this line, the 
wholesaler will not be the ‘forgotten 
man.” The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recognizes that among the wholesalers 
will be found some of the best sales- 
men in the country and some of the 
most active promoters and merchan- 
disers of lumber. In many cases the 
wholesaler is the contact man between 
the manufacturer and the retailer, and 
he renders a service that should make 


for him a permanent place in the sun 
and render it impossible for him ever 
to become the lumber industry’s “for- 
gotten man.” The writer of the edito- 
rial in question had no thought of 
overlooking the importance of the 
wholesaler, but it just happened in this 
case the subject dealt particularly with 
the difficulties retail dealers experience 
all too often in securing proper co-oper- 
ation from the manufacturer in enlarg- 
ing and protecting the markets for 
lumber. 


q 7 7 


N conversation recently with a repre- 

sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the director of lumber sales for 
a large organization expressed the 
opinion that the manufacturer who pro- 
duces quality lumber and who desires 
to maintain a reputation for well manu- 
factured material that is out of the 
ordinary class now has an opportunity 
to do effective advertising and sales 
promotion and secure better results 
than ever before. He said: “With all 
concerns equal on a price below which 
sales can not be made, why should the 
dealer or the industrial consumer take 
chances on buying from an unknown 
concern or one with a questionable rec- 
ord in the matter of promises, quality 
shipments, etc., when there are many 
concerns who will give him what he 
buys and with it render a real serv- 
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ice? He agreed with this statement: 
“The day is now at hand when quality, 
prompt shipment, good condition de- 
livery, and keeping of promises really 
counts, and it looks as though the rep- 
utable concerns with established repu- 
tations for fair dealing, sound grading 
etc., will have the advantage if they are 
aggressive and enterprising enough to 
avail themselves of it.” It is both in- 
teresting and encouraging to have an 
outstanding lumberman recognize the 
fact that there is a real need for adver- 
tising and promotion in the lumber in- 
dustry. 
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HE statement is frequently heard 

that the effect of the lumber code 
will be to drive the small mill out of 
business and that, indeed, it was 
framed for that purpose by big mill 
operators. Because that is the belief 
expressed so often the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN takes the liberty of quoting 
this from a letter received a few days 
ago from an official of one of the larg- 
est lumber manufacturers in the coun- 
try, who said: “I feel that it is very 
important for us to give a lot of con- 
sideration right now to the small mill 
that may not have all of the facilities 
that we have and that certainly does 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


not have the sales outlet that we have. 
Those mills must continue to sell their 
lumber during this period or a serious 
situation will develop, and therefore, I 
think it is important for this lumber 
industry to build a working area above 
the minimum prices prescribed in 
which those mills can operate. In 
other words, I think that we should do 
everything that we can to help estab- 
lish a little higher market price for 
lumber above this floor that has been 
provided by the Government. As soon 
as we can ask a little more than the 
minimum price for our lumber the 
small mill can then sell a little below 
those prices, and a lot of these prob- 
lems that are now so serious will be 
wiped out.” Selfishness has not been 
obliterated from the human breast and 
there is a full measure of it in the lum- 
ber industry, but there is also a tre- 
mendous amount of unselfishness and 
good business sense in that industry. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
that these latter qualities predominate 
and that the statements above quoted 
represent the feelings and opinions of 
many large mill operators, who are 
willing to go far in helping the small 
operator to improve his product and to 
find a market for it at a profitable 
price. 
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HE importance of home building 

in providing employment is indi- 
cated in figures recently compiled 
showing the division of labor hours in 
the construction of a $5,000 home. 
They are: Excavating, 50; grading, 32; 
bricklayers, 73; hod carriers and ce- 
ment finishers, 106; carpenters, 620; 
plasterers, 56; plasterers’ tenders, 40; 
lathers, 56; roofing, sheet metal and 
spouting, 32; plumbing, 80; wiring and 
fixture hangers, 32; painting, 102; fur- 
nace installers, 32. The material in a 
$5,000 home at current prices in an 
Ohio city are estimated at $3,049, divi- 
ded as follows: Lumber and millwork, 
$1,800; masonry, brick, tile, cement, 
sand etc., $211; roofing and _ sheet 
metal, $100; plaster, $168; plumbing 
fixtures, $280; furnace, $150; paint. 
$85; hardware, $65; wire and fixtures, 
$60 ; decorations, $30; landscaping, $50; 
screens, $40; coal chute and miscella- 
neous iron, $10. It has been estimated 
that in home building 76.47 percent of 
every dollar goes for labor, 44.36 per- 
cent of it being spent at the site, 20.69 
percent to job material and dealers’ 
employees, 7.33 to manufacturing la- 
bor costs and 4.09 to transportation 
labor. Money for financing home 
building will do more than any other 
one thing to relieve unemployment. 





New Standard Steel Freight Car 
Uses 2,700 Feet of Lumber 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 4—New standard- 
ization regulations of the American Railway 
Association in regard to steel cars do not mean 
that the sanction of the association is withdrawn 
from existing standard wood-sheathed cars nor 
that construction of these must not continue, R. 
H. Aishton, chairman of the board of the asso- 
ciation, and Joseph B. Eastman, Federal co- 
ordinator of transportation, have assured the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the American Forest Products Industries 
(Inc.). 

What they do mean is that when new steel 
cars are built, they must be built to this stand- 
ard. This is for the purpose of standardizing 
the steel cars and not of restricting the wood. 
Furthermore, these standard cars are not “all 
steel,” as some newspapers have termed them, 
but in fact use 2,700 feet of lumber—1,500 feet 
of lining, 1,000 feet of flooring, and 200 feet 
of running boards—and might more properly 
be termed “wood-lined steel” cars. This offers 
the railroads three standard types of freight 
cars from which to choose, to fit their varying 
needs : 

1. The existing standard single wood- 
sheathed design, the sheathing serving also 


as the lining, with wood floors and running 
boards. 


2. The existing standard double wood- 
Sheathed design, with wood lining, floors and 
running boards. 

3. The new standard steel-exterior design, 
which has steel exterior sides, ends and roof; 
and in the interior, wood floors and wood 
lining. This lining, in contrast to many cars 
of existing types, extends solidly from floor 
to eaves. The metal roof, however, is not 
wood lined. i 

The individual railroad may select any or all 
of these three standard types of car construction, 
as its management sees fit, just as a buyer may 
specify any one or more lumber grade as estab- 
lished by a lumber association. 

Mr. Aishton said that the rumor that wood 
in freight cars was “tabooed” started from a 
Press notice regarding five sample steel cars 
which were described as “all steel” but which 


were not. He continued in a letter to A. F. P.I.: 

So far as cars of this particular type are 
concerned, as you no doubt know, they have 
been in use for many years, steel outside and 
wood inside. In these sample cars some re- 
finements and improvements have been made 
in various phases of their construction, hence 
the resultant publicity. 


Lauding the lumber organization’s own ac- 
tivities he said, in part: 

You may be assured that the railroads 
have a very keen appreciation of the state- 
ments contained in the memorandum accom- 
panying your letter, concerning the merits 
of wood for use in equipment construction 
purposes. They have used it extensively in 
the past for this purpose, and we have no 
knowledge at this time as to any change in 
that policy. 


Mr. Eastman explained in a letter that the 
purpose of the new standard for a 50-ton steel 
box car was to give the railroads the benefit 
of less variety in construction, so as to expedite 
handling of goods and thus reduce costs. 





Form Puget Sound Firm to Ship 
to California 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 2.—Formation of a 
partnership involving two Tacoma lumber ex- 
port mills and one in Raymond, and the charter- 
ing of the steamer QOuinault for the movement 
of lumber from those two ports to the Cali- 
fornia market, has been announced here. The 
principals in the partnership include Frost 
Snyder, of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., and Lee 
Doud, of the Defiance Lumber Co., both of 
Tacoma, and William Wood, of the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co. at Raymond, Wash. The 
company will be known as the Tacoma Ship- 
ping Co., and will engage only in the move- 
ment of lumber to California. The company 
has applied for membership in the Pacific 
Coastwise Conference. The Quinault, a steam 
schooner of 610 tons net register, owned by the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co., has just completed its 
first trip to California under charter to the 
partnership, with a cargo of 1,350,000 feet of 
lumber from Tacoma and Raymond. The lum- 
her was shipped to San Pedro. e 


a 


Appointed Deputy Admin- 
istrator 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 6—Announcement 
was made yesterday afternoon by the National 
Recovery Administration of the appointment of 
Capt. E. A. Selfridge as deputy administrator, 
following the retirement of Thos. M. Glasgow. 

No decision has yet been rendered by the 
Recovery Administration on the amendments 
and objections to the Retail Lumber and Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Code. 





Plan Salvage of Burned 
Tillamook Timber 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


PortTLAND, Ore., Dec. 5.—Representatives of 
owners of 300,000 acres of timber land in Tilla- 
mook forest grove district, which was swept 
by fire last summer, met here to discuss plans 
for salvaging the timber on the burned area. 
A survey disclosed that four-fifths of the 14,- 
000,000,000 board feet on this area was killed 
by fire. Henry F. Chaney, vice president and 
manager of Baker, Fentress & Co., Portland, 
presided at the meeting, which was attended by 
John W. Blodgett, Sr., and John W. Blodgett, 
Jr., of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Earl Tanner, 
Portland, all of Blodgett Co. (Ltd.) and 
Wright-Blodgett Co.; Aubrey Watzek, Port- 
land, John Watzek, Chicago, and Harland 
Watzek, Wauna, Ore., all of the Crossett- 
Western Lumber Co.; H. B. Van Duzer, 
Floral Logging Co., Portland; Leonard Ham- 
mond, San Francisco, C. W. and David Win- 
ton, Minneapolis, W. S. Burnett, San Fran- 
cisco, and George B. McLeod, Portland, all of 
the Hammond Lumber Co. and Hammond 
Trustees, Winton Oregon Lumber Co.; J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, jr., Tacoma; Laird Bell, Chi- 
cago, and Minot Davis, Tacoma, of the Wilson 
River Lumber Co. 

Readjustment for the softwood production al- 
lotment, to be figured on a nationwide basis, 
may be asked, so that this timber may be avail- 
able for consumption while marketable. 
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Methods of Arriving at Fair Prices on 
Hardwoods Are Explained 


Freight Absorption on Rail, Rail-and-Water and All-Water; Differentials for Circular 
Sawn, Log or Mill Run, Not Sticked or Dried: Ship Side and C.i.f. Export Quotations 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Memphis, has issued Cost Protection Bulletin 
No, 2, which cancels Cost Protection Bulletin 
No. 1. This latest bulletin is much more com- 
plete than the first one, containing mill group 
numbers, destination group numbers, and prices 
on the various southern and Appalachian woods, 
showing group number and weights on each 
item. This publication represents a tremendous 
amount of detail work and George Land, direc 
tor of cost protection, and the Institute per- 
sonnel are to be congratulated upon compiling 
this information in such a way as to make it 
easy for any buyer or seller of hardwood lum- 
ber anywhere to determine the minimum cost- 
protection price. Because of the importance of 
some of the matters discussed, the foreword of 
the bulletin is reproduced here practically in 


full 


In placing in effect the minimum hardwood 
price list, it was not possible to supply all 
interested with a detailed explanation of the 
intent which prompted the establishment of 
rules and regulations to be observed in con- 
junction with the prices which were adopted. 
Bulletin No. is being issued principally for 
the purpose of submitting the intended mean- 
ing of all the requirements. At the outset, it 
is proper to state that the cost protection 
committee, in the preparation of these figures, 
had two principal objectives in view 


Preserve Mills’ Trade; Same Spread in Costs 
to Users 


irst, to preserve for each mill operation the 
trade that had been established for its prod- 
ucts To accomplish this purpose, it was 
necessary to take into consideration the freight 
rate structure, which is far from being regular 
ind uniform The committee realized that 
transportation cost involved in making de- 
livery is an item of expense of major import- 
ince. The Code requires that minimum prices 
be established f. o. b. cars mill. In order to 
comply with this provision of the Code, it was 
necessary first to make prices accordingly. 
After this was done, as a matter of informa- 
tion, additional group numbers have been set 
up, and destination prices figured on the basis 
of the lowest combination of mill prices, plus 
freight Therefore, in this issue, an attempt 
has been made to provide a publication which 
will permit one to determine readily f. o. b 
mill prices at practically every producing 
point in the southern and Appalachian terri- 
tories, and likewise the minimum prices which 
ire applicable in the _ principal 
markets 

The second principal objective was to ad- 
just destination prices so as to maintain the 
same spreads in raw material costs as have 
customarily existed with the various branches 
of the wood-using industry. 

The committee charged with these responsi- 
bilities realize that in an undertaking of this 
magnitude some irregularities and some in- 
consistencies will be shown in these initial 
compilations. In instances where it develops 
that any individual or locality is deprived of 
1 natural, geographic privilege, steps will be 
taken promptly to make the necessary cor- 
rections. 

The Cost Protection Committee is anxious to 
compile a complete list of prices, and to ad- 
just such prices, so that a fair relationship 
will exist as between the species, grade and 
thicknesses of each species. Opinions vary to 
a marked degree as to relative values. Chang- 
ing conditions will require readjustment of 
prices from time to time, in keeping with the 
supply available and the demand for specific 
items. 

In the preparation of these basic prices that 


consuming 


provision of the Code setting up the formula 
to be arrived at in determining costs was fol- 
lowed without deviation. After costs had been 
determined, record of production covering 
128,000,000 feet in both the Appalachian and 
southern territories was obtained. These pro- 
duction reports were consolidated, and the 
consolidated figures subdivided as to species 
were further broken down as to grades and 
thicknesses. Specific prices were set up on 
each item, and total value of this volume was 
determined. The average realization approxi- 
mated about ten percent less than the esti- 
mated average costs which would accrue under 
the Code, for September, 1933. There may be 
some instances where a too-heavy cost burden 
has been placed on some items, but, with this 
list as a foundation, it is hoped that, with the 
assistance of those engaged in the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber and of those who 
utilize hardwood lumber, it will be possible in 
the very near future to present a list which 
will be equitable in every particular and ac- 
ceptable to all concerned. 


Provision for Meeting Legitimate Competition 


Extracts from Lumber Code Authority Bul- 
letin No. 10 

The minimum price list reads 

“(1) Persons under the jurisdiction of the 
subdivision shall not sell or offer for sale 
Southern and Appalachian hardwoods, yellow 
cypress, Appalachian spruce and Appalachian 
hemlock at prices less than the minimum 
prices established for the mill group point ap- 
plicable to them, plus freight from such mill 
group point to destination, except that in order 
to meet competition in any specific market in 
the same species, grade and item, freight may 
be absorbed up to, but not exceeding, 10 cents 
per hundred pounds.” 


The 10 cents per 100 pounds absorption is 
permitted only in cases where it is necessary 
to meet legitimate competition. Such com- 
petition can not be less than f. o. b. mill min- 
imum price, plus freight. 

This clause was inserted in order to provide 
for any inconsistencies which might develop 
by reason of the freight rate structure on 
rouzh lumber from mill points. 


Freight Absorption Based on Destination List 


An example of the application of this rule 
follows 

Some seem to be under the impression that 
freight charges to the extent of 10 cents per 
100 pounds may be absorbed without regard 
to competition, but this idea is erroneous, as 
the absorption is permitted only in cases 
where it becomes necessary to meet legitimate 
competition, and 10 cents per 100 pounds is 
the maximum absorption Absorption of any 
part of 10 cents—1 cent, 2 cents, 3 cents, on 
up to and including 10 cents per 100 pounds— 
may be made, but only for the purpose of 
meeting legitimate competition, and such com- 
petition is shown in the destination list in this 
bulletin. As an example: 
4/4 No. 1 common plain white oak f. 0. b. mill, 

Jackson, Miss. 
Group 5 vr . deeame 
Freight to Memphis, 4,300 pounds @ 14 


0 RE a ee eee eee ee Pe re 5.02 
ok are a a a alae iat eee a ae $47.02 
Memphis price, Group 12........ccecerss $45.00 


Jackson, Miss., mill price plus freight equals 
$47.02, or $2.02 more than the Memphis price. 
To meet this competition, the $2.02 can be ab- 
sorbed, as on 4,300 pounds this absorption 
amounts to only about 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

Freight absorption can be made only to meet 
legitimate competition of mills of the same 
section of this Subdivision, and such shrinkage 


must not exceed 10 cents per 100° pounds. 
Southern mills are not authorized to meet Ap- 
palachian competition, or vice versa. 


Same Privilege on Rail-and-Water and 
All-Rail 

The minimum price list reads: 

‘Delivered prices for rail-and-water or all- 
water movements may be made on basis of 
differential below existing all-rail rate apply- 
ing between actual shipping point and final 
destination.” 

This clause was inserted for the purpose of 
permitting rail-and-water or all-water move- 
ments to be continued on the same basis as 
has existed in the past. At the time it was 
prepared, no thought was given to he rule with 
respect to the absorption of transportation 
charges to the extent of ten cents per hun- 
dred pounds in order to meet lawful competi- 
tion. Obviously, absorption to the extent of 
ten cents per hundred pounds should be per- 
mitted on rail-and-water shipments, as well as 
on all-rail shipments. A necessity is obvious 
when consideration is given to the fact that 
mills situated at or near the ports would have 
an undue advantage over those compelled to 
pay higher inland all-rail rates. Then, too, 
in some instances, mills situated at local points 
on lines leading to the ports would be at a 
disadvantage, on account of the fact that such 
mills are compelled to pay switching charges 
at the ports, while on competitive business no 
switching charges are assessed. AS an ex- 
ample, on a movement from Canton, Miss., to 
New York via New Orleans and sea train, a 
switching charge of $13.20 applies for delivery 
to the vessel. On traffic originating at com- 
petitive points of shipment, this switching 
charge of $13.20 is not assessed against a 
shipment. Therefore, it would appear that it 
would be entirely proper to grant the same 
privilege on rail-and-water movements as on 
all-rail movements 


Price Differentials for Circular Sawn 


The minimum price list reads: 


5. Differentials below the established f. o 
b. minimum prices may be authorized on lum- 
ber (excluding switch ties, crossing plank, or 
other railroad material and structural timber) 
as follows: 

“(a) Not to exceed $2 per thousand feet on 
dry, circular sawn hardwood lumber, when sold 
on grade. 

“(b) Not to exceed $4 per thousand feet on 
dry, circular sawn hardwood lumber sold log 
run or mill run when not separated for grade, 
or $4 less than the No. 1 common price of the 
same species and class when sold log run 

“(c) Not to exceed 25 percent on lumber 
which has not been sticked or dried.” 


It will be noted that differentials below the 
established f. o. b. minimum prices may be 
authorized on circular sawn lumber, as set 
forth in paragraphs (a) and (b). Some ap- 
plications have been received for authority to 
make these reductions. It will not be neces- 
sary to make application for permit to reduce 
the minimum prices on circular sawn lumber 
as provided for in paragraphs (a) and (b) 

In the next place, it is well to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that paragraph (a) excludes 
switch ties, crossing plank or other railroad 
material and structural timber from_ the 
circular sawn classification. Minimum prices 
applicable on band sawn lumber must be pro- 
tected on such items as described, even though 
manufactured by a circular mill. 


(a) This provides that a deduction from 
the minimum band sawn prices of $2 per thou- 
sand feet may be made on dry circular sawn 
hardwood lumber when sold on grade. It is 
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pelieved that this particular paragraph is suffi- 
ciently clear and requires no comment, 


Log or Mill Run—Not Sticked or Dried 

(b) Please note that “sold log run or mill 
run” has been underscored in quoting para- 
graph (b) of Section 5. This is an addition 
which was authorized at a regular meeting of 
the board of directors of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute in order to make this rule 
more clearly understood. Some seem to be 
under the impression that paragraph (b), pro- 
viding for deduction of $4 per thousand feet, 
and paragraph (a) both may be applied in de- 
termining the price of circular sawn lumber 
sold as provided for in paragraph (b). This 
is an erroneous interpretation. Only $4 per 
thousand can be deducted from the band sawn 
prices when log run or mill run stock is sold, 
whether the purchase is on basis of the quan- 
tity of each grade, or whether the purchase 
is on the basis of a lump sum, 

(c) Faragraph (c) provides that a reduc- 
tion of 25 percent may be made under the 
minimum prices on lumber which has not been 
sticked or dried. 

It was intended that this should apply 
against either band sawn or circular sawn 
lumber. 

Inasmuch as the purchaser of circular sawn 
lumber not sticked or dried would, under the 
Code, be privileged to sell such stock at $2 
less than the price on band sawn lumber when 
dry, and when sold on grade, a distinction 
should have been made. 

On green circular sawn lumber, $2 per thou- 
sand may first be deducted and, from the re- 


mainder, 25 percent may be taken off as pro- 
vided for in paragraph (c). On band sawn 
lumber, only 25 percent of the minimum price 
om air cried can be allowed. 


Allowance for Substandard and Deterioration 

The minimum price list reads: 

“6. Pursuant to the provisions of Code 
Article IX (d), the Appalachian and Southern 
Hardwood Subdivision agency is hereby 
authorized, in the case of any person in the 
Subdivision whose product, or any part of it, 
is found by such agency, upon consideration 
of satisfactory evidence, to be below the ac- 
cepted standard of quality for such product, 
such as the product of some small mills, or 
which is deteriorating to such extent as to 
threaten waste or loss, to establish special 
sub-standard prices for any part of such prod- 
uct as said agency may determine to be below 
standard or deteriorating as above described, 
not more than 25 percent below the standard 
established minimum item prices.” 

This provision was included in the minimum 
price list for the purpose of protecting stocks 
which had been on sticks for a long period of 
time, and also with a view to preserving the 
market for sub-standard widths, lengths, mis- 
cuts and other defects. 


Consider Procedure for Allowing Lower 
Prices 

Innumerable applications have been re- 
ceived since the minimum price list was dis- 
tributed for authority to make lower prices 
as provided for in Section 6. Some applications 
cover aS much as two million feet; such ap- 
plications are being submitted to the cost pro- 
tection committee for instructions as to han- 
dling. Except in unusual cases, it will be 
necessary to thoroughly investigate each ap- 
Plication and, if granted, the report will be 
Published and given general distribution. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed to permit of 
different rules being established to govern the 
handling of requests of this nature. It is 
expected that at the next meeting of the board 
of directors a definite statement will be made 
outlining the plan of procedure which will be 
followed by the Institute in the, administra- 
tion of this section, and general notice given 
to that effect. 


istablishing Minimums for Export Trade 
The minimum price list reads as follows: 
“7. The Lumber Code Authority, acting in 
pursuance to the authority conferred upon it 
by Article IX of the Code and in accordance 
with the provisions of said Article, hereby 
establishes the following basis to apply’ on 
export sales or sales made for export (except 
to Canada and Mexico), for the various items 
and classifications of the products of the Ap- 
Palachian and southern Hardwood Subdivision. 
“Southern: Export Sales—Southern Terri- 
tory. Export sales, or sales for export, or 
sales for resale for export, when made for de- 
livery at seaboard or foreign points, shall be 
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at prices to realize f. o. b. cars at Gulf or At- 
lantic ports not less than mill group point 
price list No, 10. When made for delivery at 
inland points such sales shall be at prices not 
less than said mill group point price list No. 
10 less freight at actual or association 
weights, and common carrier tariff rates from 
said inland point to the nearest regular port 
of exit. Such minimum prices shall be sub- 
ject to the deduction only of authorized do- 
mestic commissions and/or trade discounts if 
any, and cash discount of 2 percent when 
earned. When sales are made delivered ship- 
side, not less than $1 shall be added to the 
required minimum prices f. o. b. sea port, to 
cover wharfage, tollage and handling costs. 

“Appalachian: On export sales, net minimum 
domestic f. o. b.. mill prices shall not be re- 
duced in excess of 7% percent.” 


The rule with respect to the handling of ex- 
port sales in Southern territory is fairly well 
defined and understood. Jurisdiction over 
minimum prices sold c.i. f. terminates at ship- 
side. 

Law Demands Common Competitive Basis 

The enactment of the National Industrial 
Recovery ‘Act was predicated upon the theory 
that all factors of expense incident to the cost 
of a product should be equalized, as far as 
possible. First, a standard scale of wages was 
provided for. Hours of employment were 
fixed, production control was authorized, and 
finally cost-protection prices were established. 
Undoubtedly it was realized that, in some in- 
stances, slight advantages would accrue to 
some enterprises under the general rules and 
regulations. However, it is quite evident that 
the purpose of the framers of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, and of the Codes which 
have been put into effect under the authority 
contained in this Act, was to establish a basis 
for determining costs which would put all on 
a common competitive basis. The prime ob- 
jective was to avoid, as far as possible, giving 
any one individual, or any one group, a trading 
advantage. 

Should Realize Minimums at Ship Side 

With these thoughts in mind, there is sub- 
mitted below a formula which it is hoped ex- 
porters will observe in building up ec. i. f. 
prices. The minimum price list promulgated 
by the Lumber Code Authority on Nov. 1, to 
take effect Nov. 11, takes jurisdiction over ex- 
port shipments only to the extent of shipside 
delivery. Consequently, the formula as here 
presented is not enforceable insofar as charges 
beyond shipside are concerned. However, it 
might be well to state specifically that an ex- 
porter would be assuming a considerable risk 
in making ec. i. f. prices which fail to yield 
the shipside realizations provided for in the 
minimum price list. 

It is believed that this formula is sound, 
and if all exporters will observe same, there 
will be little possibility of violating the Code 
requirements with respect to exports sold 
ec. i. f. 

The charges hereinafter set up are on basis 
of ocean freight rates of 27% cents to United 
Kingdom ports, which will be continued 
through December. We have been reliably in- 
formed that the ocean freight to United King- 
dom ports from the Gulf and Atlantic will be 
advanced to 35 cents, effective Jan. 1. 

The formula as presented met with the ap- 
proval of a majority of exporters present at 
meetings held in Memphis, Tenn., on Tuesday, 
Nov. 14, and at New Orleans on Wednesday, 
Nov. 15. 

Preparing Statement on C. i. f. Realizations 


“That the formula for determining c. i. f. 
prices be prices shown in minimum price bul- 
letin under list No. 10, plus $1 per thousand 
feet to cover shipside and port charges, plus 
ocean freight, figured on basis of weights as 
set forth in Cost Protection Bulletin issued by 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, as 
official conference rates where established, 
and, where no conference rate exists, then the 
quoted rate to the public, plus 50 cents per 
thousand feet to cover insurance and _ inci- 
dentals, plus 8 percent on all above.” 

A statement worked out in accordance with 
this formula, showing approximately what 
should be realized c. i. f., has been prepared 
and is being published in a separate publica- 
tion. 

Appalachian Export Price Rule Being 
Considered 

Appalachian Exports: It will be necessary 
to change the rule with respect to Appalachian 
exports. This will probably be done at the 
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next meeting of the cost protection committee. 
In the meantime, there can be no uniformity 
in the Appalachian ec. i. f. prices, as freight 
rates from the different Appalachian groups 
vary to the ports, and there is also quite a 
difference in the f. o. b. mill prices. It is be- 
lieved it would be entirely proper for Ap- 
palachian exporters to deduct the 8 percent 
wholesale allowance and, in addition to this, 
7% percent as authorized on exports, in order 
to arrive at the net minimum domestic f. 0. b. 
mill prices. 

The rule with respect to Appalachian ex- 
ports is receiving consideration at the present 
time, and possibly by Dec, 10 necessary re- 
visions may be made and become effective. 


Army Rejects All Bids Below 
Cost-Protection Prices 


WasHincton, D. C., Dec. 4.——When more 
than eighty bids to furnish over 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber for 186 C.C.C. camps were opened 
by officers of the Quartermasters Corps at the 
headquarters of the Third Corps Area in Balti- 
more Noy. 20, it was found that some of the 
bids (received in response to a War Depart- 
ment circular of Nov. 10) offered to sell the 
lumber at prices below the cost-protection level 
established as a minimum by the Lumber Code 
Authority. Communication with Washington 
resulted in a War Department order to with- 
hold awards until the department had ascer- 
tained just what the lowest legal prices were, 
after which all bids at below those figures were 
to be thrown out. Orders to take similar action 
have been sent to the headquarters of other 
corps areas. 

The camps, each of which requires 22,173 
feet of lumber, are widely scattered over Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, and many of 
them require delivery to little-known points. 
Rate experts, however, figured the amount of 
freight to each destination and added this sum 
to the base price of the lumber, thereby estab- 
lishing the lowest permissible price at the rail- 
road delivery point for each camp. It was this 
figure that was forwarded to Baltimore, to 
enable the Third Corps Area quartermaster to 
eliminate bids reflecting illegal prices. 

An embarrassing situation would have de- 
veloped for the seller at invoice time if the 
Quartermaster Corps had inadvertently placed 
an order at less than cost-protection prices, for 
section 3 of the War Department’s circular No. 
53 reads: 

For every purchase of supplies the amount 
of which is in excess of $50, the vendor will 
be required to furnish the following affidavit 
which will accompany every voucher cover- 
ing payment for supplies; and no voucher for 
supplies purchased under a contract or 
agreement the total amount of which is in 
excess of $50 will be paid by any disbursing 
officer until such affidavit is furnished. 





Under a description of the contract this affi- 
davit asserts: 

I (we) and each of my (our) subcontrac- 
tors, if any, have complied strictly with all 
the provisions of the applicable approved 
code of fair competition for the trade or 
industry or subdivision thereof concerned or, 
if there be no approved code of fair com- 
petition for the trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof concerned, then with the 
provisions of the President’s Re-employment 
Agreement promulgated under authority of 
Section 4(a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, and all supplies furnished under 
such contract have been produced in strict 
compliance with such code or agreement, as 
the case may be. 





Postpone NRA Hearing on Fair 
Trade Practices 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 4—The NRA 
hearing on proposed additions and exceptions 
to the rules of fair trade practices in Schedule 
B of the Lumber Code (as approved by the 
Lumber Code Authority at its October meet- 
ing) has been postponed, and probably will 
be held early in January. 
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Lumber Industry Code Meetings, 


If You Would Cut in January, 
Apply for a Quota 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 4.—Southern pine 
manufacturers who expect to produce lumber 
during January must get their applications, on 
the blanks. provided, in to the offices of the 
Southern Pine Association at New Orleans not 
later than Dec. 21, the date when production 
allotments for January will be allocated, it has 
been announced by H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the association, which is the ad- 
ministrative agency of the Code in the Division. 

Only those mills which do have their requests 
in by that date can participate in the produc- 
tion which has been allotted to the Southern 
Pine Division, and any operation of a mill 
without such allotment will be considered in 
violation of the Lumber Code and subject to 
the penalties provided in the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Dec. 2.—Douglas fir pro- 
duction allotments for the first quarter of 1934 
will be assigned Dec. 20 by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association to all manufacturers 
who are registered with the association and 
have made application for quotas by that date. 
The necessary application blanks have been 
mailed to all known manufacturers of Douglas 
fir, and the association reminds producers that 
all operators, regardless of the size of their 
plants, must obtain these quotas through regis- 
tration if they wish to cut Douglas fir under 
the provisions of the Lumber Code. 

During the period from Nov. 26 to Dec. 30, 
each sawmill in the Douglas fir area which had 
given the required notice of intention to operate 
during that period has an allotment of not to 
exceed 120 hours’ operating time. This will 
result in a total production, for the five-week 
period, about the same as for the four-week 
period immediately preceding, thus allowing for 
the usual holidays and an expected decrease in 
lumber sales during December. Under the Code 
a mill must keep within this maximum produc- 
tion unless an exception, change, addition, or 
transfer of allotments shall have been made by 
the Division production control committee, or 
by the board of directors of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association on appeal. 


Remind Division Officials of En- 


forcement Duties 


WasHincton, D. C., Dec. 4.—To maintain 
compliance with minimum cost-protection price 
schedules is an obligation of Division and Sub- 
division administrative agencies, the Lumber 
Code Authority emphasizes in a bulletin which 
recommends to these agencies methods of bring- 
ing this about, although of course each agency 
is permitted a choice of methods. 

The recommended method is for operators to 
report shipments on numbered forms, inclos- 
ing copies of orders; these, together with “oc- 
casional checks in the field,” will “probably 
provide an adequate test of compliance.” 

The agencies are cautioned that supporting 
evidence as to grade yields, sizes, relative mar- 
ket values, etc., will be needed with the next 
cost report, to validate the allocation of 
weighted average costs to item prices. Im- 
portance will attach to evidence showing the 
period used as a test, the footage involved, how 
the test was conducted, and by whom. Data 
must also be submitted on freight, showing 
the amount charged the customer as against 
the actual freight or other delivery charges 
paid. 

In connection with the provision in Article 
9 permitting a change in allocation of costs to 
individual items when needed to avoid short- 
ages or excessive accumulations, the adminis- 
trative agencies are cautioned to keep tabs 





on stocks. “It seems imperative,” the bulletin 
concludes, “that with the first of the year ap- 
proaching, when physical inventories are taken, 
you should require operators in your jurisdic- 
tion to send you copies of their complete in- 
ventory lists. Through these and subsequent 
reports of production and shipments, you will 
automatically have at hand all details as to 
stocks.” 


Western Pine Mill Men Busy 
on Code Questions 


PortLAND, OreE., Dec. 4.—A large number of 
members of the Western Pine Association are 
here this week for the purpose of discussing 
matters of importance to the industry. They 
opened sessions at the Portland Hotel today 
and will probably continue for several days. 
The executive committee, with R. R. Macart- 
ney, president of the association, as chairman, 
went into a great many questions preliminary 
to the Lumber Code Authority control commit- 
tee meeting to be held here December 12. The 
statistical committee, Don Lawrence, chairman, 
went into consideration of a large volume of 
statistical data concerning minimum prices 
under rules for fair trade practices. 





Wholesale Distributing Yards 
Seek Exemption from 


Retail Code 


WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 4.—A brief, con- 
tending that the yards of its members should 
be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Retail 
Lumber Code, has been filed with the NRA by 
the National Wholesale Lumber Distributing 
Yard Association over the signature of D. C. 
MacLea, of Baltimore, Md., president of the 
organization. 

These yards, the brief declares, are not in 
the retail business, but sell chiefly to retailers, 
Government agencies, railroads and shipbuild- 
ers, and large industrial plants, for which trade 
they must stock large quantities of hardwoods 
and some softwoods not usually found in re- 
tail yards. The bulk of this business has been 
in carload lots, the brief continues, but the 
economic pressure of the past few years has 
forced some firms which formerly bought one 
to five or more carloads at a time to buy now 
only “hand to mouth’; and yet these compa- 
nies must still buy at wholesale, for they “can 
not pay retail prices and compete with large 
operators who can continue to buy in carload 
lots.” 

At a recent NRA hearing Wilson Compton 
proposed an amendment which would author- 
ize the Retail Code Authority to exempt these 
yards, and sawmills selling lumber locally, from 
the jurisdiction of the Code. 








Code Forestry Meet Postponed 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 4.—The final meet- 
ing of the Forest Conservation Conference, 
called under the provisions of the Lumber Code 
to devise some program under which the lumber 
industry would operate on a_ sustained-yield 
basis instead of by forest removal, was scheduled 
to be held in December, but it has been post- 
poned until Jan. 25, to suit the convenience of 
the conferees and give the committee more time 
in which to do their work. 

The committees will be in session Jan. 22, 23 
and 24, to whip their reports into shape. In 
addition to the planning of the conservation 
program as mentioned, the conference is ex- 
pected to recommend to the Administration 
necessary changes in State and Federal law and 
administrative methods in regard to forest 
lands. 


Committee to Plan Permanent 
Code Set-up 


Plans already are being made to retain per- 
manently for industry the benefits of the NRA 
after the National Industrial Recovery Act shall 
have run its two-year course. Many believe 
that industry should be permanently organized 
under Government supervision, and accordingly 
the Code Authority Oorganization Committee, 
established by Gen. Johnson with Col. R. W. 
Lea as chairman, to generally supervise future 
codes, is expected also to look into the possi- 
bilities of good from such action and make 
recommendations for congressional action. Wil- 
son Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, represents 
the Trade Association Division on this com- 
mittee. Other members are: 

Dr. Leo Wolman, Labor Advisory Board; 
Louis Kirstein, Industrial Advisory Board; 
Blackwell Smith, Legal Division; Franklin S. 
Pollak, Compliance Division. Government 
advisors: Edward McGrady, Department of 
Labor; Judge Harold Stephens, Department 
of Justice; Col. C. H. March, Federal Trade 
Commission; Edwin B. George, trade associa- 
tion section, Department of Commerce. 


The committee will submit model adminis- 
trative provisions for future codes, will analyze 
such provisions in existing codes, and, if neces- 
sary, will propose modifications. As plans are 
proposed, in the coming months, for industrial 
self-government under trade associations, codes 
and code authorities, the committee will con- 
sider the plans, advise the industries and advise 
and assist the deputy administrators in their 
work of co-ordinating industries’ code plans 
with those of the NRA. 


Hearings on NRA Codes for 
Allied Industries 


WasHiNncTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—Several in- 
dustries which serve or are served by the lum- 
ber industry will have representatives in Wash- 
ington this week for hearings on their various 
codes of fair competition under the NRA. 

Three ot the hearings will be held Dec. 6. 
The National Association of Wood Heel Manu- 
facturers, claiming to represent 85 percent of 
its industry, has filed a code and this hearing 
will be held at the Raleigh Hotel. At the 
Washington Hotel hearings will be held on the 
codes ot the Saw Mill Machinery Industry, an 
organization claiming 95 percent representation 
of its industry, and of the Association of Manu- 
facturers of Woodworking Machinery, which 
claims to represent 71 percent of its industry. 

The hearing on the code filed by the Wood 
Flour Manutacturing Industry (claiming to 
represent 75 percent of this business) will be 
held Dec. 8 in the Department of Commerce 
Building. 

Next Monday, Dec. 11, also in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, will be held the 
hearing on the code filed by the National As- 
sociation of Sawdust & Shavings Dealers, which 
claims that it represents 100 percent of the 
sawdust, shavings and sawdust specialties in- 
dustry. This code, like the others mentioned, 
provides basically a 40-hour week and an 8-hour 
day, but makes these exceptions: 

Route salesmen, 48 hours; office employees, 
40 hours averaged monthly and not more than 
48 hours in any one week; employees engaged 
at the time of peak production, 48 hours for 
six weeks in any four-month period; outside 
salesmen, executives, including foremen, who 
earn more than $35 a week; emergency repair 
employees. Overtime in excess of 48 hours a 





week except for watchmen and firemen to be 
paid for at the rate of time and a half; watch- 
men and firemen 56 hours a week averaged 
monthly; no Sunday work except for watch- 
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Activities, Appeals and Decisions 


men and firemen. Where owners personally 
periorm substantially the same work as em- 
ployees they are to be subject to the same hours 
limitation provision. 

The code also provides minimum wage rates 
for route salesmen as follows: 

In trade areas of 2,000,000 population or 
more, 50 cents an hour; 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
population, 45 cents; 1,000,000 population or 
less, 40 cents. 

For other employees the minimum wage is 
fixed as follows: 

In trade areas of 2,000,000 population or 
over, $14 a week; 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 popu- 
lation, $13 a week; 1,000,000 population or 
less, $12 a week. 


Pulp and Newsprint Producers 
to Aid in Conservation 


The lumber industry’s efforts in sustained 
yield and industrial reforestation, under the 
provisions of the Lumber Code, will have the 
full support and co-operation of the paper and 
pulp industry and the newsprint industry, it is 
indicated by codes of these groups recently ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt. In Article IX 
of the Newsprint Code, Section 5 stipulates: 

In order to maintain at all times an ade- 
quate domestic supply of raw material for 
the Industry, it is the declared purpose of 
the Industry to conserve forest resources 
and bring about the sustained production 
thereof. The Code Authority shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Agriculture and other 
National and State Officials and Agencies and 


with the Code Authorities of other Industries 
in planning such practical measures as may 
be necessary to accomplish such declared 
purpose, and shall, upon the request of the 


Secretary of Agriculture, join with the Lum- 
ber and Timber Products Industries in any 
conference which may be held pursuant to 
the provisions of Article X of the Code 
of Fair Competition of the Lumber and Tim- 
ber Products Industries, approved by the 
President on August 19, 1933. 

Substantially the same provision appears in 
the Paper & Pulp Industry Code, Article IX, 


Section 7. 


Code Authority's Appeals 
Board Hears Complaints 


WasHIncToN, D. C., Dec. 4—The Board of 
Complaints and Appeals of the Lumber Code 
Authority, which convened at Memphis, Tenn., 
Noy. 27, directed the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute to grant such additional production 
allotments for November and December to the 
United Timber & Lumber Co., of Memphis, for 
its Spanish Fort, Miss., mill as would enable 
the company to execute its export contracts, 
with the understanding that extra allowable 
hours of operation so granted would be de- 
ducted from future production allotments. 

The appeal of the W. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Seattle, Wash., from a decision 
of the Washington-Oregon Shingle Associa- 
tion, denying permission to operate its Moclips, 
Wash., mill on a double-shift basis, was dis- 
missed. The only basis for the appeal was a 
timber contract, which the board held did not 
constitute sufficient ground for granting addi- 
tional operating time. 

In the cases of the Bellgrade Lumber Co. and 
the Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co., both of 
Memphis, Tenn., the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, and the Jones-O’Shaughnessy 
Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Tex., all of which 
had appealed from production-allotment de- 
cisions of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute’s board of directors, the Board of Com- 
plaints and Appeals voted to sustain the de- 





. Cisions of the regional body. 


The board was composed of Ralph Hines, 
chairman, Emmet B. Ford, A. F. Deneke, W. 
H. Fields and E. L. Kurth. 


Code Authority Organized 
Into Departments 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Dec. 5.—Administration 
of the Lumber Code has been basically depart- 
mentalized, announces C. Arthur Bruce, chief 
executive officer of the Lumber Code Author- 
ity. A resident committee—composed of Mr. 
Bruce, Wilson Compton, counsellor, and Carl 
W. Bahr, who by recent action of the control 
committee was promoted to the position of as- 
sistant executive officer but who also continues 
as secretary-treasurer of the Authority—will 
formulate general policies and plans, issue in- 
terpretations, handle appeals, make agreements, 
and in general act as the agent of the control 
committee when the latter is not in session. 

Under the general supervision of this trium- 
virate will be six division heads, four of whom 
already have been selected: 

John W. McClure, hardwood manufacturer 
well known to lumbermen all over the coun- 
try, is chief of the Costs and Prices division, 
which will prepare, compile and analyze cost 
data, and he will be secretary of the Au- 
thority’s committee on costs and prices. 

Arthur Bevan is chief of the production 
control division, which will prepare produc- 
tion data for committees, make statistical 





Short But Interesting 


C. D. Pierson, of the Pierson-Allen 
Lumber Co., Lewis, Ind., says: 

"One of our farmer customers, 
with the money received from his 
Government check, covered one-half 
of his barn. Another covered part 
of his house." 

What are your farmer customers 


doing with their Government allot- 
ments? 





analyses, and handle complaints with refer- 
ence to quotas; he will also be secretary to 
the Authority’s committee on production con- 
trol. Mr. Bevan resigned as secretary-mana- 
ger of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, with 
which he had been successfully connected for 
fourteen years, to take this job. 

Wilton M. Steinbauer, lawyer and associa- 
tion executive connected with other indus- 
tries, is chief of the complaints and appeals 
division. 

Two other divisions, those of forest and con- 
servation, and general Code administration, will 
be organized later. To avoid duplication of 
effort and save expense, the publicity and 
statistical facilities of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be utilized in- 
stead of setting up a separate organization of 
this kind under the Authority. 

Hylton L. Bravo, long connected with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and well known to lumbermen, is the only 
field representative appointed thus far. He will 
investigate complaints and do such other field 
work as may be necessary. 





Control Committee to Plan for 
Grade-Marking, Branding 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Dec. 4.—The meeting of 
the National Control Committee of the Lumber 
Code Authority which has been called for Dec. 
12 to allot production quotas for the first quar- 
ter of 1934 and to consider the matter of grade- 
marking and branding of lumber as provided 
by the Code, will be held in the Hotel Mult- 
nomah in Portland, Ore. This location was 
chosen because of its convenience to committee 


members, Division executives, and West Coast 
residents who are subject to the Lumber Code 
jurisdiction. 

Under Article XVI of the Code, section C 
stipulates that the Authority shall submit to the 
President, not later than Jan. 1, its proposals 
for making and enforcing an equitable grade- 
marking set-up as, provided in section B. Ac- 
cordingly, the several Divisions have been in- 
vited to present at this meeting their views and 
recommendations as to what the set-up should 
be, together with any suggestions for changes 
in grade names. 

These subjects will take up most of the com- 
mittee’s time and attention, but it will consider 
any other important matter which may be 
brought before it. 


Veneer Men to Submit 
Minimum Prices 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 5.—At a meeting held 
last week at the Hotel Peabody, forty repre- 
sentative veneer manufacturers decided upon 
minimum prices, which will be submitted to the 
Lumber Code Authority for approval. R. W. 
McMurry, Memphis, secretary of the veneer 
group, will represent the organization at the 
hearing in Washington, D. C. P. Kim- 
brough, Humboldt, Tenn., was named president 
of the group, and presided at the Memphis 
meeting. The group has been operating under 
the Code since Aug. 23, but has had no mini- 
mum prices. 


Code Favors Small Mill, Says 
Authority Chief 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 6.—Complaints of 
small mill operators, and other correspondence 
of the Lumber Code Authority, seem to indicate 
a possibility of somewhat widespread feeling 
that the administration of the Code discrimi- 
nates against these small mills, but the admin- 
istrators believe, on the other hand, that 
inherently and unavoidably the Code actu- 
ally favors the small operator and is more 
burdensome to the large mill. C. Arthur Bruce, 
executive officer of the Authority, in discussing 
this, says: 

The proprietors of small lumber mills have 
had the idea conveyed to them by interested 
agencies of one kind and another that the 
Code, in content and administration, dis- 
criminates against them. This is partly due 
to the fact that some of the small mills are 
practically little more than auxiliary farm 
industries and other small mill owners do 
not keep in touch with the news of the lum- 
ber industry or of business in general. They 
are therefore easily persuaded by gossips 
and rumor mongers that something inimical 
to their interests is being plotted or con- 
nived at by the Code Authority. As a matter 
of fact the stabilization of the lumber indus- 
try aimed at through the Code should be of 
more benefit relatively to the small manufac- 
turer than to the large one, because while 
the latter has been able to protect himself to 
some extent in the chaotic conditions that 
prevailed in the past, the little manufacturer 
had no chance whatever against the merciless 
exploitation of commercial buyers of his 
products. 

For the first time in the history of the lum- 
ber industry in America the little fellow 
really has more than a fair chance. His right 
to that chance is written into the funda- 
mentals of the Lumber Code and he is pro- 
tected throughout the entire administrative 
organization by his own _ representatives 
wherever he is willing to serve. 

Small sawmill operators who feel that they 
have a grievance under the Code should make 
their complaints directly to the particular 
Divisions of the Authority with which they 
are concerned. This is the regular procedure 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Wholesaler's Compensation on Hardwoods 


Commenting on answers to Code questions 
published in the Nov. 25 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, one correspondent writes in to 
correct the interpretation of the wholesaler’s 
compensation. It was stated in the case of hard- 
woods to be a maximum of 8 percent, or not 
less than $1 a thousand. This correspondent 
says: “If you will read the schedule you will 
note it states that when the 8 percent does 
not amount to less than $1 per thousand, the 
mill may allow a maximum of $1. I wish it 
were definitely $1 minimum.” 


Marking Requirements Not Yet Approved 


Another correspondent calls attention to the 
omission of two important words in the com- 
ment with reference to the requirements that 
lumber be marked to indicate whether season- 
ed or unseasoned. He says: “Your answer on 
paragraph B, Article XVI, is misleading due 
to the fact you omitted the words ‘when ap- 
proved. Paragraph C, Article XVI, states 
clearly that the provisions shall be submitted to 
the President not later than Jan. 1, 1934, and 
when approved by him shall become effective 
thirty days thereafter.” The inadvertent omis 
sion of the words “when approved” was some- 
what misleading. The several divisions have 
been invited to present to a meeting of the 
Control Committee in Portland, Ore., Dec. 12, 
their recommendations as to what the set-up 
should be, together with suggestions as to de- 
sired changes in grade names. 


Small Town Mills and Yards Under Code 


We operate a retail hardware store, lumber 
yard, a planing mill and sawmill, and only sell 
retail. We do not cut any lumber for shipping, 
using it principally to do custom work, and we 
cut special timbers which we can not buy 
locally. To what Code authority may we apply 
to secure information relative to sawmills, as 
we cut both pine and hardwoods in limited quan- 
tities? Also advise if the President’s statement 
exempting retailers from the Code in towns 
of less than 2,500 population, also exempts saw- 
mills where less than five men are employed.— 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


Neither retailers nor sawmill operators in 
small towns are exempt, as both come under the 
provisions of the Lumber Code. The Southern 
Pine Association is the administrative authority 
for mills cutting southern pine, and the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute for those cutting 
hardwoods. This inquirer was advised to com- 
municate with these authorities with reference 
to his operating problems. 


Liability for Sales Representative's 
Accident 


If a manufacturer appoints an exclusive rep- 
resentative under Paragraph C, Section III, 
Schedule B, Rules of Fair Trade Practice, will 
the manufacturer be responsible for liability and 
property damage in event the representative has 
an automobile accident while soliciting business? 
MISSOURI 


This is a question we would not attempt to 
answer authoritatively, as it embodies a legal 
point that should be interpreted by some one 
fully posted on the legal aspects of the problem. 
As a general proposition, it is understood that 
where a representative is appointed by a manu- 
facturer to cover a specific territory, to perform 
specific duties, to work a specified period of 
time and to make regular reports to his em- 
ployer, then he comes under the control of the 
employer, is considered an employee, and if 
injured in the line of duty will be entitled to the 
benefits of the compensation laws. As to prop- 


erty damage in the event of an automobile acci- 
dent, it certainly would be wise to have an 
understanding with reference to that before 
making an arrangement for exclusive repre- 
sentation of a manufacturer, so that this par- 
ticular automobile would be included in the 
manufacturer’s automobile coverage. If a sales- 
man is representing several manufacturers, this 
then would involve a very fine legal point on 
which proper advice should be sought. 


Chicago Retail Minimums Not Set 


We have a copy of the Lumber Code, and 
would like to have you send us a retail price 
list as it applies in the Chicago territory.— 
(JEORGIA. 

As yet the minimum cost-protection prices for 
retail lumber dealers have not been approved 
and published. The Chicago Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which is the administra- 
tive authority under the Code in Chicago and 
Cook County, is as rapidly as possible getting 
together the data upon which prices in the 
Chicago territory are to be based. Retail mini 
mum cost-protection prices can not become ef- 
fective under, the Code, however, until they have 
heen approved by the Recovery Administration 
in Washington. 


Rules Governing Roofing Quotations 

We are much interested in both roofing Codes 
at this time, particularly the manufacturers’ 
(ode As you know, we retailers are, and for 
some time have been, considerably worked up 
over the price discrimination in favor of the 
mail order roofing buyer, which has reached as 
high as 30 percent at certain times during this 
year. These roofing manufacturers all blame 
their competitors for this condition, and we 
want to know whether their Code will permit 
them to continue this practice.—ILLINOIs. 


The asphalt roofing and shingle code does not 
contain a direct answer to this question. Sec 
tions 1 and 3, Article VII, are as follows: 

Within ten (10) days after the effective date 
of this Code, each member of the industry shall 
publish his prices, terms and conditions of 
sale on all of his products to his trade, each 
class of trade being furnished with the prices, 
terms, and conditions of sale affecting each such 
class of trade in the territory to which such 
prices, terms, and conditions of sale apply. 
Coincident with such publication, each member 
of the industry shall file with the Code Author- 
ity, and the Code Authority shall immediately 
distribute to all members of the industry, a 
complete schedule of such prices, terms, and 
conditions of sale. 

No member of the industry shall sell, pay a 
rebate, or allow a deduction at any time to any 
person except in accordance with his prices, 
terms, and conditions of sale then in effect and 
published in the manner described herein. Each 
member of the industry shall have the right, in- 
dividually, to publish new prices, terms and 
conditions of sale, from time to time, as herein 
provided. 

Article VIII provides that within ten (10) 
days after effective date of the Code, each mem- 
ber of the industry shall publish to his trade 
and file with the Code Authority all qualifica- 
tions which have been established by him to 
determine the prices, terms, or conditions of sale 
made applicable by him to the different classes 
of his trade, for products covered by the Code. 
Each member shall file names and locations of 
his trade, grouned according to his own stated 
qualifications then in effect. 

Article [X, dealing with trade practices, for- 
bids “the secret payment or allowance of re- 
bates, refunds, commissions, credits, or un- 
earned discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or the secret extension to certain 
purchasers of special services or privileges not 
extended to all purchasers of like terms and 
conditions.” 
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Lumbermen Seek Light on 


Interpretations of Rules 
and Their Application to 
Everyday Business Affairs 


Figuring Southern Pine Delivered Prices 


Many readers will be interested in a question 
submitted to the Southern Pine Association by 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, and the reply which follow: 

Under the SPA rules, it is stated that mills 
in Georgia, South Carolina and other adjacent 
territory are to figure their delivered prices over 
Goldsboro, N. C., to eastern markets. Nothing 
is said about Louisiana and Mississippi mills 
figuring their rate to eastern markets. Has any 
point been established? If so, what point? Let 
us know if any average freight has been figured 
out to western markets—for instance, St. Louis 
and Chicago. Louisiana and Mississippi mills 
have a great advantage over Georgia mills, and 
we want to know just what we are to do about 
shipping to that territory. 

Excepting for those specific cases mentioned 
in our bulletin No. 9, where lumber must be 
sold on a delivered basis, all mills wherever 
located, selling to whatever territory, may sell 
either f.o.b. mill or may sell delivered, but if 
they sell deivered they must use actual freight 
rates and association weights. 


Figuring Freight From Broughton List 

In quoting Code prices on lumber, we notice 
n figuring freight you referred to the Broughton 
List. Will vou kirdly furnish us with one of 
these lists, for which remittance will be made? 

-PENNSYLVANIA. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not have 
copies of the Jroughton List for distribution, 
but the name of the publisher was given to this 
inquirer. There is a separate list for hardwoods 
that sells for 50 cents, and one for hemlock, the 
price of which is $1. 


Wants List of Minimum Prices 


Please inform us as to the minimum prices 
set on yellow pine, white pine, fir and hard- 
woods. We are anxious to get this informa- 
tion so we can operate in full accord with 
the provisions of the Lumber Code. Please 
advise also the name of the organization 
which administers the Code in this territory 

~OHIO. 

This wholesale concern was advised that bul- 
letins containing prices on all the woods men- 
tioned have been issued by Lumber Code Au- 
thority, Washington, D. C., and by the associa- 
tions representing each of the woods. Some of 
these prices were published in the Nov. 11 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Inasmuch as 
wholesalers do not come under the provisions 
of the Lumber Code except as they are affected 
by the limitation placed upon manufacturers 
selling to wholesalers who may sell or offer for 
sale lumber at less than the minimum cost-pro- 
tection prices and also as to terms of sale etc., 
there seems to be no particular authority under 
which this wholesaler would operate. He was 
advised that in his territory the Code, insofar 
as it covers hardwoods, would be administered 
through the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Memphis, Tenn., and for southern pine, 
the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans. 





To Use Native Fir for Federal 
Millwork 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 2.—Use of native fir 
for sash and millwork in construction of new 
buildings in the Federal Government’s $2,500,- 
000 new construction program at Fort Lewis, 
near here, instead of “pine” lumber, as speci- 
fied in the original specifications, has been 
authorized by the War Department. The 


change in specifications was made as a result 
of a request by the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce, at the instance of Tacoma millwork 
manufacturers who are biding on the work. 
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Retail Profits From Varied Products 


“To find customers who will 
buy, watch their roofs!” That 
might well be termed the “watch” 
word of the specialty sales organi- 
zation of the Saginaw Lumber Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., for it is by ob- 
serving the roofs which evidently 
are in need of repair or replace- 
ment that this company makes 
many contacts that lead to sales of 


is talking with a _ prospective 
customer—a specific benefit to offer 
the home-owner—and even though 
the latter may not be in a position 
to accept it, the way is left open 
for discussion of other kinds of 
jobs, and for bringing up the origi- 
nal topic later. 

Another powerful help in con- 
tacting customers has been the cir- 





Four trucks, all busy at once, were obligingly stopped for picture mak- 
ing, at the Saginaw Lumber Co.’s main yard. The truck in the fore- 
ground is loaded; the others are about to be 


various other kinds of repair and 
remodeling jobs. 

Garage building is another form 
of contact that is also a good 
source of profit in itself. A good 
automobile left parked in the street, 
day after day, is convincing evi- 
dence that somebody needs a ga- 
rage. Maybe that somebody, when 
contacted, won't be able to build a 
garage, however badly it is needed, 
but will be able and anxious to do 
some other work that will require 
less money. 

Paint, also, is important as a 
“first contact” product in selling a 
big job, for this is another thing 
the need for which can be detected 
without going into the house. Fur- 
thermore the paint manufacturers 
are good at helping dealers adver- 
tise, and a new paint job is a splen- 
did advertisement in itself. 

Although neither Herman W. 
Zahnow, secretary and manager of 
the company, nor E. J. Way, vice 
president and specialty sales man- 
ager, specifically said so when an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represent- 
ative called at their big plant re- 
cently, it is probable that during 
the winter months another fre- 
quently-used method of contact 
will be insulation sales promotion, 
for this company, which is a 
merger of the Booth & Boyd Lum- 
ber Co. and other firms, is well 
acquainted with this system of 
finding customers. In this, again, 
the roof will tell the tale; for in 
Saginaw there usually is plenty of 
snow, and when a blanket of snow 
clings to the roof of one house and 
soon disappears from another house 
near by, it may be considered pre- 
sumptive evidence that the first 
house is insulated and that the sec- 
ond is not insulated, so that in the 
latter a goodly part of the furnace 
heat is used for the unproductive 
Job of melting snow. 

_In either of these three methods 
ot approach, the salesman has 
something definite to say when he 


cularizing, done by Johns-Man- 
ville, of a list prepared by the re- 
tail firm. This manufacturer, which 
always has something good in the 
way of merchandising to offer deal- 
ers selling its products, at the time 
when jigsaw puzzles were so popu 
lar arranged for the dealer to give 
away a jigsaw puzzle to anyone 
who sent in the coupon. The puzzle, 
when thus requested, was delivered 
by a salesman personally, and was 
practically a “sure-fire” method of 
getting to talk direct to Mr. or 
Mrs. Home-owner, the writer was 
told by Mr. Way. The salesman 
could say, “I have something for 
you that you requested,” and thus 
gain his audience. 

Still another method—and _per- 
haps it might well be termed the 
“old reliable’—is to have such 
friendly relations with contractors 
that they will bring in the names 
of live prospects. “When they do,” 
Mr. Way said, “we help them land 
the order, using their figures on 
the labor and ours on the ma- 
terials. The contractor finds it to 
his advantage, for he has expert 
assistance in planning the job, and 
a real salesman goes out with him 
to make the sale. Then we give 
these same contractors jobs that 
we dig up, when the home-owner 
does not state some preference of 
his own.” 

Such a variety of sales ap- 
proaches is open to the retail firm 
which, like the Saginaw company, 
has a variety of good products to 
offer its customers. When lack of 
need or lack of money seems to 
block a sale for one product, the 
dealer can try another product and 
probably make a sale of some kind. 
An accompanying illustration 
shows a few of the products on dis- 
play in this Michigan firm’s spe- 
cialty office. 

At the right, in a glass-front 
panel, the customer may see ex- 
actly how Johns-Manville rock 
wool is installed in walls, fitting 





snugly between the studs. The use 
of wall board also is demonstrated 
(the triangular piece at the right). 
3elow is a sample panel of J-M 
wall tile, and Mr. Way said that 
his company has done a good busi- 
ness in this product. Its cost is 
about half or two-thirds that of 
ceramic tile, which puts it within 
reach of many additional pocket- 
books, and it gives good service, 
greatly beautifying bathrooms. It 
is made in several colors, but the 
Saginaw company stocks only two 
or three of the most popular 
shades. The stock of these is 
small, enough to fill the hurry-up 
orders only, for any desired amount 
can be obtained in a surprisingly 
short time from the manufacturer’s 
warehouse. 

At the time this picture was 
taken it was still in the screen door 
season, and one may be seen at the 
left, but by now this has been re 
placed with storm sash, for the 
displays are kept seasonally inter- 
esting. 

The two metal plasterer’s arches 
in the center form an alcove for 
an attractive display of paint, and 
two grades of brushes are dis- 
played on boards. This is not the 
company’s entire stock of paint, by 
any means—if that were all in this 
room there would scarce be room 
for display of anything else but 
paint—but is large enough to be 
representative of the wide variety 
of paints and varnishes which the 
customer can find here. Paint can 
be sold from these shelves, if nec- 
essary, but it usually is taken from 
the store room. 

For a time the company consid- 


roof, the garage, the need of paint, 
and the contractor. In addition, 
attractive displays are maintained, 
such as a panel about 10x20 feet in 
size, showing several different 
kinds of roofing, which is facing 
the street, across from the spe- 
cialty sales office. Many people 
see this and are reminded of roof- 
ing needs, and many others are re- 
minded by seeing the Saginaw 
Lumber Co. or Booth & Boyd 
trucks going along city streets, 
loaded down with millwork, lum- 
ber, roofing, or other products. 
This company is not confined, 
for this truck advertising, to its 
retail deliveries, for it also does an 
extensive jobbing business, truck- 
ing millwork and other specialties 
to lumber dealers as far north as 
the Straits. Large loads can he 
carried by the 3-ton Graham and 
Chevrolet trucks with trailers, for 
millwork is comparatively light 
for its bulk, and people notice a 
large load of such things. The 
truck is always fully loaded when 
it starts out on one of these trips. 
Thus the Saginaw company finds 
many ways to tell its customers of 
its wide variety of products— 
everything for the home—and the 
very variety assures that there al- 
ways is some kind of business. 





Sarety Hint—All double- 
decked storage sheds should be 
built with sufficient width to pro- 
vide a runway at least six feet 
wide to allow safe working space. 
This runway may be safeguarded 
by providing a guard rail not less 
than three and one-half feet from 





Displays of paint, wall tile, insulation, screen doors and other specialties. 
Only enough of each is shown to give adequate display of its advantages 
in improvement of the home 


ered opening a downtown store to 
sell paint, but decided there would 
not be enough additional sales to 
pay for the two extra men that 
would be required. It was believed 
then, and the officials still believe, 
that with the same amount of 
money more could be accomplished 
by merchandising direct to the 
home, using the contacts of the 


the platform. The guard rail may 
be stationary or movable; in 
many instances a roller may be 
installed for use in storing or re- 
moving long boards. Some yards 
use light chains. In all cases, the 
rail must be solid and substantial 
and, if movable, the sockets should 
be strong enough to support an 
ordinary load. 
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Trade Ideas in the 
Eastern Lake States 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., lies in the 
upper edge of the oil field which 
usually bears the name of 
Pennsylvania—the field which 
produces the crude so rich in 
lubricating qualities. The town 
lies among the hills near the 
southern border of New York, 
and it relies rather largely upon 
the oil industry. In fact it has 
one of the big refineries of the 
country. 

Leon E. Hopkins, one of the 
dealers of the little city, tells 
us that this industry of produc- 
ing oils and gas is very old; so 
old that the gas pressure which 
makes gushers has long since 
disappeared, and the wells have 
to be pumped. It is this lubri- 
eating quality, rather than the 
gasoline, that makes the crude 
valuable enough to keep the 
pumps going. A _ special tech- 
nique has been worked out, 
whereby a line of wells along 
the edge of a given sector is 
flooded with water. This water, 
working its way through the 
spongy shale and sand, forces 
the oil ahead of it into wells 
drilled for the purpose. When 
these wells are pumped out, in 
the course of months or years, 
they in turn are flooded, and 
continue the forward march to 
another line of wells. By this 
method a well that without such 
treatment would yield but a 
gallon or so a day, may increase 
its daily yield to many barrels. 


SELLING IN AN 
EASTERN OIL FIELD 


Mr. Hopkins at the time of 
our visit had sold a number of 
“power houses”; central struc- 
tures for housing the engines, 
each of which pulls many 
pumps by means of jacks and 
cables. A person sees these 
well heads everywhere, each 
with its jack and its slow pump- 
ing motion. 

Naturally the oil business, 
while it underlies the local 
trade, is not the only source of 
revenue. Farming and city busi- 
ness add their share. In fact 
Mr. Hopkins is rebuilding his 


plant, working it over as oppor- 
He is changing 


tunity permits. 





to end storage, not only of mold- 
ings but also of finish, a stor- 
age device that seems to be 
working itself into favor in the 
East. Not long ago we saw a 
big city yard in New York State 
that stores everything on end, 
including dimension. This prac- 


tice is common on the West 
Coast, where plenty of open 
yards have end-storage racks 


sticking up into the air. But 
it is comparatively new in the 
East. It is new, that is, for re- 
tail yards handling the general 
run of big-mill softwoods. This 
department remembers well see- 
ing at eastern mills native hard- 
woods stored on end, for the 
purpose of speeding air drying. 
The sap flowed down the grain 
and the stock dried, so the op- 
erators said, not only more rap- 
idly but more thoroughly. But 
retailers seem to be deciding 
over here that it is a good de- 
vice for kiln dried stock; that 
when all things are considered 
it involves less labor, keeps 
lumber in better condition, and 
probably takes less room. Nat- 
urally the yards have to be de- 
signed for the purpose. Mr. Hop- 
kins still handles some native 
woods, and, when the oil fields 
are going to capacity, sells much 
of this material to the opera- 
tors. But he handles a wide 
variety of stock—red cedar sid- 
ing, Idaho white pine, yellow 
pine, fir and hemlock. He han- 
dles all these items in straight 
cars; says there is no profit if 
he has to pay jobbers’ prices. 
F. E. Lunn, also of Wellsville, 
carries a sizable stock of lum- 
ber. If we understand the mat- 
ter he entered the business with 
a sawmill, and he still cuts some 
native lumber. In fact a mid- 
western dealer might be sur- 
prised to see some of the big 
yards in New York and New 
England with alley after alley 
of locally-cut lumber. Mr. Lunn 
apparently depends very little 
upon native lumber, however, 
though he has some as fine wide 
oak as this department has seen 
recently. ‘He is pushing quality 
stuff in these days; which is not 
intended as a left-handed slam 





Left to right—F. E. 
Lunn, proprietor of the 
Lunn yard at Wellsville, 
N. Y., and J. Morning- 
star, a salesman. Mr. 


Lunn likes 4-Square 
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at native lumber. The quality 
is often there in this local prod- 
uct, but in the nature of things 
it is not as well manufactured 
or graded. Mr. Lunn makes 
quite a specialty of Four-Square, 
and he had a pretty good start 
in marketing Guide-Line framing 
when the turn of events made 
this fine material temporarily a 
slow mover. But the yard is 
ready to push it again when the 
sign in the business sky is right. 

This has become a strong fir 
territory, with the western stock 





coming by water, via Panama. 
Most of the shipments are on 
orders and are reloaded on cars 
at the seaboard; though of 
course if the dealer doesn’t want 
to wait that long, or can’t fore- 
see his needs so far in advance, 
he can make purchases from the 
big seaboard distributing yards. 
Apparently this territory is the 
meeting point for practically all 
important species of lumber, and 
perhaps this fact requires the 
carrying of rather larger stocks. 
But it seems that each commun- 
ity rather informally — settles 
upon one or two kinds, which 
become the leaders, with other 
species carried in comparatively 
small lots or not at all. 


A. J. McMullen, of the Olean 
Lumber & Supply Corporation, 
Olean, N. Y., tells us that the 
season of ’33 started promis- 
ingly. When the mid-summer 
slack came on, he thought that 
was but a seasonal variation, 
and fall sales did pick up. The 
disappointing factor was the 
small number of new houses 
built. 


LARGE INVESTMENT 
REQUIRES VOLUME 


Many observers have told us 
wise things about this matter of 
going volume mad, and espe- 
cially about the madness of 
fighting for volume by means of 
cut prices. The cuts come right 
out of the cream at the top, and 
in the best of seasons that 
cream of net profits is not so 
thick. But after digesting this 
shrewd analysis, the fact re- 
mains that with normal set-up 
there must be a reasonable vol- 
ume if a business is to prosper. 
For instance, here is a hypo- 
thetical case of a concern that 





END STORAGE is working itself 
into favor in the retail yards of 
the East, where it is a compara- 
The yards 
naturally have to be designed for 


tively new method. 


it. These two illustrations are 





normally sells a million dollars 
a year. It has the equipment 
of buildings, office, mechanical 
equipment and _ personnel to 
handle this trade. On that ba- 
sis it works out the margin of 
gross that must be added to 
yield the desired net. Then sales 
drop, we'll say, to a fourth of 
the old amount. It may still 
add the full amount of the old 
gross to these sales, and yet 
take a bad licking. Workers 
can .be laid off, but capital in- 
vestment is not so easily re- 
duced. Everybody knows this, 
and that’s the reason the lumber 
business as a whole is so eager 
for a plan to restore building 
in volume. Repairs and remod- 
eling have been life savers, and 
will continue to be important. 
We venture the guess that never 
again will these comparatively 
small sales for restoration and 
repair be ignored as they were 
ignored during the roaring ’20’s. 
But when every small source of 
volume is accounted for, deal- 
ers are still going to want and 
need the volume of new build- 
ing. That’s a problem that lies 
partly outside the sphere of re- 
tail management—in the field of 
general recovery and _ general 
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finance. If this department 
stresses an energetic search for 
many small sales, which it does 
for the reason that in these 
days nothing must be _ over- 
looked, we are not ignoring the 
matter of new _ construction. 
New construction must appear 
pefore the industry can be in a 
truly healthy condition. 


KEEPING THE 
FIRM NAME KNOWN 


Mr. McMullen says his com- 
pany is doing a considerable vol- 
ume of advertising, largely to 
keep its name before the pub- 
lic. This publicity does bring 
in sales, but chiefly it is a prep- 
aration for new construction that 
will appear again in force in a 
future day which we all hope is 
not so far off. 

The A. Weston Lumber Co., 
of Olean, is a long established 
and powerful corporation. It 
presents a striking appearance 
to the person passing by on the 
highway, because of its large 
planing mill that is covered with 





from the yard of the Hopkins 

Lumber & Coal Co., Wellsville, 

N. Y. At the left is shown the 

MOLDING RACK, while at the 

right is shown FINISH stored on 
end 





vines and otherwise landscaped. 
It might be guessed to be an 
academic or a clerical institu- 
tion. 

Wallace W. Weston, jr., told 
us that fall business began in- 
creasing rather steadily in vol- 
ume, for reasons that were not 
quite apparent. It just came in. 
The company, like many others 
which have large planing mills, 
has been rather puzzled to de- 
cide what policies to follow in 
regard to operating its plant. 
The machinery will be needed 
when volume returns, and the 
skilled operators will be needed. 
But a custom mill has its diffi- 
culties trying to compete in the 
making of stock work. So the 
matter has been left on the basis 
of a not wholly satisfactory 
compromise. 


RETAILING AT A 
LAKE PORT 


At the time of our visit, a 
g00d many of the _ unsettled 
questions under the Code were 
Setting the attention of the 
management. Like everybody 
else having to do with trade 
these recent months, this de 
Partment has gotten gun-shy 
about this business. Say, “Code!” 
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suddenly behind our back, and 
we jump a couple of feet into 
the air and reply automatically, 
“No spik English.” 

Ashtabula, one of the impor- 
tant lake ports of northeastern 
Ohio, reports a reasonable late- 
season trade for ’33, with some 
slowing up by reason of diffi- 
culty in getting building money. 

The Dodge Bros. Lumber Co. 
told us there would have beeiu 
a rather good volume in new 
building, save for the fact that 
local building and loan concerns 


had got into the position where 
they had to let money out 
slowly. Any concern able to 
handle loan transfers could do 
considerable selling. And, even 
as things lined up, there was a 
certain amount of new construc- 
tion, and a right brisk trade in 
repair and remodeling. 

The J. G. Laird Lumber Co. 
has a big plant in the harbor 
district, and also operates the 
Ashtabula County Lumber Co. 
J. G. Laird, a young man whom 
‘we guess to have been named 
for the founder, stated that the 
company had made a policy of 
keeping stocks filled up. He 
said that some 75 cars had been 
purchased during the summer 
and fall, not on a speculative 
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Are Made— 


Stock From the West—Keeping the Bins 
Full—Ethics in Carrying Collateral Lines 


basis but solely to keep the bins 
filled to the determined level. 
This company does an extensive 
business in paint and building 
hardware. 


PRICE-FIXING AND 
THE SMALL SAWMILL 


“One of the questions that is 
getting serious local considera- 
tion,’ Mr. Laird said, “has to 
do with the idea of price fixing 
in the light of the fact that 
just below us in the State there 
are a good many small saw- 
mills. A few years ago, when 
volume was larger than it is 
now, these small manufacturers 
asked for reasonably high prices 
for their product. That rela- 
tively high price level didn’t 
cause sO many more mills to go 
in, for timber is fairly limited, 
and at best such a sawmill isn’t 
a highly: profitable thing. 

“But when prices dropped, 
these men had no other sources 
of money, and they began cut- 
ting prices to about anything 
they can get. You might say 
the price-fixing idea would cor- 
rect this competition, but I doubt 
if itll be possible to bring 
them under it. Much as I dis- 
like their competition at times, 
I don’t know that I’d be in favor 
of forcing them up to the price 
level of big mill stuff. They are 
there, have their mills and tim- 
ber, and they’re poor men. To 
force them to ask regular prices 
would mean taking all their 
trade away, for no one is going 
to buy this native stuff, not too 
well sawn or graded, at the 
price of well manufactured lum- 
ber. But of course their compe- 
tition does lose us some farm 
trade. Why they’ll haul their 
lumber 50 miles, and sell it for 
prices that can’t bring them 
half the sum they’d, want for 
working by the day. It’s going 
to be a hard question to answer, 
any way you take it.” 


WHEN SIDE LINES LEAD 
TO CONTRACTING 
D. S. Post, of the Post Bros. 


Lumber Co., mentioned the fact 
that he handles paints and 





Left to right— Ralph 
Cavanaugh, Edwin Nel- 
son and Leon E. Hop- 
kins, of the Hopkins 
Lumber & Coal Co., of 
Wellsville, N. Y. 





building hardware and found 
them in the main good additions 
to a line of lumber. ‘However,” 
he said, “I have to admit that 
there’s another side to this 
practice of taking on more and 
more lines. You can see that 
we’ve expanded, and that indi- 
cates we believe in it. But there 
are some implications that may 
not be so good in adding all the 
lines that go into the making of 
a house. In the first place, if 
a company sells everything to 
build a house, there’s a pressure 
to do general contracting or at 
least to give the owner a guar- 
anteed finished price, which 
amounts to contracting. It’s a 
question in my mind if a dealer 
can do this. It'll take a lot of 
his time and study to handle the 
materials, and if he adds an- 
other business he’s likely to 
neglect one or the other, or else 
hire so much supervisory and in- 
spection service that his profits 
will be apt to disappear. 


ETHICS OF 
COLLATERAL LINES 


“Then I have the idea that 
other material men—mason sup- 
plies, electrical supplies and the 
like—are entitled to a run for 
their money. My observation is 
that in a gocd many cases the 
lumberman falls into the prac- 
tice of carrying these sidelines 
as loss leaders. Or he sells 
them at prices which yield little 
profit, for the purpose of land- 
ing the job and making his 
profit out of the lumber. That’s 
a kind of chiseling which I sup- 
pose the new ideas in controlled 
business ought to cut out. It 
is hardly fair for one dealer, 
earrying half a dozen lines, to 
sell two or three of those lines 
without profit, against the inde- 
pendent dealer who must make 
all his profit, if any at all, out 
of one line that is being handled 
across the street as a _ loss 
leader. We don’t do that sort 


of thing, but I can see the temp- 
tation to do so when the going 
gets tough. 

“I think we’re going to learn 
something about business as the 
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Government's control measures knowledge of costs, to say noth- agreements and fights down at cally no difference in the per- 
unfold. There can’t be much ing of an agreed standard of Washington indicate how hard centage overhead between a 
public control without detailed business ethics. The early dis- it will be to reach agreements country yard and a city yard. 

on all these things, and how The low taxes and small invest- 








much harder it will be to keep a 


The yard of the Weston 


ment of the first were offset by 


check on the wilful chiselers. his smaller volume, and by the 
Lumber Co., of Olean, “Even yet a good many lum- fact that when going got | 
‘ y : a} an) : F ar 
N. Y., because its large lai ele teats aiehiy Glebe : ——— ard 
planing mill is covered vermen don't have clear ideas he had not much he could re- 
with vines and other- about their costs. There was duce. If this control idea per- 
wise landscaped, pre- much surprise when the ac-_ sists, as I suppose it will, |] 
sents a striking appear- countants of the Ohio associa- think lumbermen are going to 
ence. This is a long- tion studied a large number of learn plenty of things they never 
established and large ; ; : . 
: yards, large and small, and an- suspected in the old free and 
enterprise 


nounced that there 





was practi- 


easy days.” 





To Sell at Highe 


Pile Value on Value 


lumber and specialties are rising, 
of necessity, under the influences of NRA codes 
which force manufacturers and retailers to set 
the selling price at not less than the minimum 
cost protection price. Already the complaint is 
heard, “People wouldn't buy at the low prices 
-how can we hope to sell them at the higher 
level ?” 

The customer 


Pric es 


value. He in- 
tends to have value when he parts with his 
money. The more value you can show him, 
the more likely you are to have his “Yes, I'll 
take it.” Hidden values help to keep a cus- 
tomer sold and to maintain his good will, but 
it is the value he knows about—that the sales- 


is looking for 


man points out to him—that sells him in the 
first place 
This does not mean that you have to load 


the product up with extra values and then give 
them to the customer at no extra cost. Con- 
sider the automobile salesman. He has a stand- 
ard product to start with. His job is not to 
throw in an extra such as a trunk or an extra 
wheel or two, but to tell the customer 
about the virtues—and you may be sure they 
will be many—of the standard model. He tells 
the prospective buyer that the car has speed, 
and handling, and then proves it in 
a demonstration. Those extras, if the customer 
wants them, cost extra. 

Search your own product, “as is,” 
value it has for the customer. Remember those 
values, and the bigger the list the better. Know 
them so well that you have them at your instant 


ease of 


for ev ery 





Because the Moore Lumber & Supply Co. was the only dealer in town able to supply Silentite 
window frames, and the buyer wanted that kind of frames, the Moore company obtained the 


r Prices, 


beck and call, when you 
need them for a selling 
job. And you wonder 
what good it will do 
you? 

The 


Moore. Lumber 





Sash in the glazing 
room of the big mill- 
work plant of the Hoge 
Lumber Co. Each piece 
of each sash is paint- 
primed before assembly 





& Supply Co.’s head- 
quarters yard at Naper- 
ville, Ill., was trying to 
sell a house job. So were other companies try- 
ing to sell that same job. The Moore com- 
pany had numerous nice things it could say 
about the material it would furnish, and men- 
tioned them. So did the others. And they 
were quite evenly matched but for one thing 

the Moore company said, “If you buy from 
us, we can sell you Curtis Silentite frames.” 
Nobody else in town had that to offer, the 
buyer decided he wanted it, and so, as was told 
on page 20 of the Jan. 7 issue, the sale was 
made by the Moore company. 

The Hoge Lumber Co., of New Knoxville, 
Ohio, has window sash for sale. So do other 
companies. But A. F. Hoge, secretary, told 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative that 


order for the whole house job 





Se ecenemamnation seenctt bee A 


his company is not bothered by competition. 
The reason is that all sash are paint-primed 
in the Hoge mill, each piece painted before 
the sash is assembled; this offers the buyer 
a defihite value, and the Hoge salesmen never 
forget to mention it, when they offer the sash 
for sale. They tell the customer that the 
sash are mill-primed, and they also tell him 
what this means in added value to him, the 
customer. 

The good salesman knows the values he has 
to offer and then in his sales talk piles them 
on, one after another, until he can see that 
the customer is sold, and thoroughly sold. 


Wood Products Shippers Get 
Freight Refunds 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 2.—A number of Ta- 
coma manufacturers of sash and door and 
similar products will receive refunds of freight 
overcharges from rail carriers as a result of a 
decision handed down by Federal Judge J. 
Stanley Webster in Spokane last week. The 
decision involves a case that has been pending 
since 1915, and under its terms the railroads 
are ordered to refund shippers more than 
$250,000. The suit was brought by the shippers 
to recover reparations ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission arising from the 
collection by the railroads, which number some 
102 operating in all parts of the nation, of 
alleged unreasonable and _ excessive freight 
charges. Plaintiffs in the action, who will re- 
cover from the carriers under the court’s order, 
include: Buffelen Lumber Co., Tacoma; Pa- 
cific Mutual Door Co., Tacoma; the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Tacoma; Clatsop Mill Co., As- 
toria, Ore.; Henry McCleary Timber Co., Mc- 
Cleary, Wash.; Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City; Nicolai Corporation, Portland, Ore.; 
Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett; Weed 
Lumber Co., Weed, Calif.; White Pine Sash 
Co., Spokane, and Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co., Spokane. 
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Wrong Applications Embarrass cause they can not—or at least do not—qualify relieving the various governmental financing 


Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation 


In view of the multiplicity of fiscal corpora- 
tions and bureaus launched under Federal aus- 
pices during the last few months, it is not at 
all strange that the interlocking, if not over 
lapping, functions of some of these agencies 
have caused confusion in the public mind. In 
many cases citizens seeking to avail themselves 
of the facilities offered by, or through, the vari- 
ous agencies, particularly those designed to re- 
lieve distressed home and farm mortgagors, 
have forwarded their applications to the wrong 
hody. In numerous other instances citizens not 
coming within the categories specifically desig- 
nated in the Act or Acts of Congress creating 
these agencies have sought, and are seeking, 
assistance not possible to be granted them be- 








A lumber dealer wanted to light up 
a dark corner in a room used for stor- 
ing various seldom-called-for items of 
stock, and accordingly installed an 
electric drop light. Finding that the 
bulb did not diffuse the light suffi- 
ciently, he decided to rig a home-made 
reflector thereto, his first thought being 
to use a round piece of white card- 
board, which idea he quickly discarded, 
however, rightly thinking that card- 
board would be too inflammable. Then 
the idea struck him, “asbestos is the 





thing,” and hieing himself to the “five- 
and-ten” he bought a round asbestos 
stove mat. Cutting a hole through the 
center of the mat, just large enough to 
have it fit snugly down over the neck 
of the bulb, the white asbestos throws 
the light outward and downward as 
wanted, with no fire hazard. It worked 
so well that the dealer fixed up another 
bulb over a work-bench in his lumber 
shed with the same sort of home-made 
reflector. 











under the terms of said legislation. 

This appears to be particularly true as re- 
gards applications being made to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, now reported to be 
coming in at the rate of between 340 and 400 
daily. A phase of this situation which is caus- 
ing the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation real 
embarrassment, because slowing down its serv- 


organizations, so far as may be possible, of the 
burden of unnecessary investigations of appli- 
cations that from their very nature are fore- 
doomed to rejection. Therefore it is desirable 
that all interested persons familiarize them- 
selves with the requirements laid down by the 
various agencies in the new fields of govern- 
mental financing, or refinancing, of home and 











G. W. Pifer’s Sons, lumber and millwork dealers, Dubois, Pa., converted one of their trucks 
into the above attractive float, as their conribution to a big NRA parade recently held in that 


city. 


So successful were their efforts that, with 161 floats and decorated automobiles in the 
parade, the Pifer entry tied with that of the Courier-Express for first place. 


The Pifer float, 


attractively decorated with flags and autumn foliage, featured a large-sized model house and a 
circular section from a big redwood log 





ice to applicants really entitled to its assistance, 
is outlined in a statement by John H. Fahey, 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Home Owners’ Loan corpora 
tion, as follows: 

One problem facing the Corporation is de- 
finitely that of persons filing applications 
without real cause. Many of these people are 
under misapprehension as to the nature of the 
Corporation and the types of properties eli- 
gible. But it is evident that great numbers 
of persons filing applications are perfectly 
able to carry their present mortgages, but 
seek to obtain the 5 percent long-term financ- 
ing of the Corporation and create defaults 
to this end. 


The 3oard of Directors has taken em- 
phatic position that it will give no considera- 
tion to such cases. The purpose of the Cor- 


poration is to do all it can to take care of 
worthy home owners who, facing foreclosure, 


require an extension of time to preserve their 


homes. Through long-term financing and a 
lower interest rate it places such properties 


on a sound, business-like basis. 
and services are not designed to enable peo- 
ple financially able to carry their present 
obligations to evade their mortgage indebted- 
ness. The unfortunate aspect of the matter 
is that such applications and specious de- 
faults waste time of the Corporation’s field 
staff in needless investigations. It is equally 
unfortunate from the viewpoint of the person 
presenting such an application, for he even- 
tually finds himself in financial embarrass- 
ment, being in default to his creditor and 
unable to obtain a loan here 


But its funds 


It is apparent that the interests of qualified 
and deserving applicants will best be served by 


farm mortgages, such as the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration (functioning through the Federal 
Land Banks); the Federal Home Loan Bank 
(functioning through building, loan and savings 
associations) ; the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, which loans direct to individual home 
owners who are facing foreclosure proceedings. 





One Thousand People Attend 
Firm's "Open House" 


Eastey, S. C., Dec. 4.—The big public recep- 
tion and open house held by the Easley Lumber 
Co. on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 20 and 21, 
celebrating the twentieth anniversary of that 
company, was an affair of community interest 
and importance, being honored by Mayor F. F. 
Williams, who gave a welcoming address. 

Nearly 1,000 people, representing four States 
and coming from all sections of the trade terri- 
tory which the company serves, called at the 
yard during the two days’ celebration. Presi- 
dent B. T. Day expressed himself as well re- 
paid for the effort put forth to make the event 
a success. The local newspaper co-operated in 
a big way, getting out a special building edi- 
tion in honor of the event, in which appeared 
numerous display advertisements of local con- 
cerns in other lines expressing their congratula- 
tions and good wishes to the Easley firm upon 
having rounded out two decades of service to 
the community. 

An interesting feature was presentation of 
prizes to the couple having come the longest 
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distance to attend the celebration; also to the 
couple who had been married the longest time, 
and to the couple having the most children. 


An Attractive Retail Yard 


The Jay County Lumber Co., Portland, Ind., 
maintains a very attractive retail establishment, 
located at the intersection of two of the main 
State highways. A_ semi-circular block of 





Glimpse of retail yard of Jay County Lumber Co., Portland, Ind. 


ground was leased to an oil company, which 
maintains a filling and automobile service sta- 
tion. The company believes in using every pos- 
sible means to attract customers. During slack 
times the yard force is employed in making 
bird-houses and similar items. In the general 
office a large rack has been installed where 
many brightly colored wren houses are shown. 
The filling station plot of ground is separated 
from the retail yard by an attractive picket 
fence, seen at the left in the accompanying 
photograph. On every second post is mounted 
a martin house, made by the regular yard force. 
This is a permanent display and many sales of 
the houses are made, which result in contacts 
that possibly would not otherwise be made. 








Resort Hotel Owned by Lum- 
bermen Is Burned 


MARYVILLE, TENN., Dec. 4.—Known to many 
lumbermen and other tourists as a popular re- 
sort, the Montvale Springs Hotel, nestling at 
the foot of Chilhowee Mountain, nine miles 
from Maryville, was totally destroyed by fire 
on Nov. 20. The 35-year-old, 75-room structure 
was owned by Ludwig, Robert and Otto 
Pflanze, the latter two of whom are connected 
with the Cherokee Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. (Inc.), of this city. It is the intention of 
the Pflanzes to immediately re-equip “Never 
Inn,” the large residence standing near the 
hotel, building an addition to it, thus providing 
accommodations for parties up to thirty or forty 
members. 


Retailer Says Code Calls for 
Salesmanship 


Forr Wortu, Tex., Dec. 4.—Walter B. Sloan, 
president of the Sloan Lumber Co., this city, one 
of the best known retail lumber dealers in Texas, 
believes that under the Retail Lumber Code 
genuine salesmanship and a certain amount of 
promotion will be necessary if the dealer is to 
render a real service to his trade and make a 
profit on his business. Commenting on the fact 
that dealers now are working under a Code, 
which provides that they shall not sell below 
the actual cost of merchandise plus the cost 
of doing business, Mr. Sloan said: 

This provides for only the expense of do- 
ing business. If we are to make any profit 
we must inject good business methods into 
our business. 

Where is this business to come from? It 
is up to every lumberman to promote busi- 
ness. He must be able to find the people in 
position to use the materials he can supply, 
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and not wait for them to come to him. It is 
an easy matter to find prospects who would 
build if they could get the finances with 
which to pay for materials and labor, and 
that is going to be the hardest part of the 
fame. 

Here is where salesmanship will come in. 
It will be to sell the people who have money 
with which to build now, or who may really 
need repairs for improvements made on what 
they already have. 

There is no doubt but that prices will be 

. more uniform under the 
“New Deal,” and as 
a consequence the buyer 
will be more particular 
in the future to insist 
on getting the quality 
he pays for. 

There has been more 
“chiseling’ in the var- 
ious grades of lumber 
offered than in prices. 

If the buyer will be 
as particular in the ac- 
ceptance of the build- 
ing material he really 
pays for as he has been 
in getting prices, it will 
be a real help to the 
entire lumber and build- 
ing material industry, 
and will be welcomed 
by all building material 
dealers who are trying 
to live up to the NRA code, which was in- 
tended to protect the man who buys as well 
as the man who sells. 





A Compelling Display of 
arage Doors 


Many are the schemes devised by lumber 
dealers to display the advantages of doors that 
open overhead, for it is quite generally con- 
ceded that though these doors are attractive 
in appearance, it is not their looks but their 
superior performance that causes customers to 
want them enough to buy them. 

Since the annual season of preparedness 
against winter’s discomforts is now here, and 
since there are plenty of prospects that cus- 
tomers will again be having the necessary funds 
to purchase these doors, probably numerous 
dealers will be considering ways of putting 
added “punch” into displays of this product, a 
door that opens in spite of snow banks and 
sleet coats. 

The Spears Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is in a location where there is plenty 
of snow, usually, and therefore plenty of reason 
for these doors, and Leroy B. Spears showed 
his confidence in the ability of these doors to 
produce profit by as 
signing a prominent 
place in the company’s ™ 
lawn for the strong dis- 
play shown in the ac- 
companying pictures. 
The firm sells two makes 
of this type of doors, 
and has both displayed 
in this model garage 
the building itself is a 
display of what the 
company can do, too- 
one in front and the 





Above—Spears Lumber 
Co. from across the 
street, showing promi- 
nent display given 
model garage, trellises 
etc. Below—closeup of 
the garage, showing how 
both ends are composed 
of doors that open over- 
head; the doors are 


manufacturers, and the 
customer can take his 
choice 
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other in the rear, so the customer can compare 
them and take the one which he prefers. Mr. 
Spears said that this method has: produced ex- 
cellent results in the sale of both kinds of doors: 
besides, with its flanking of picket fences, trel- 
lises and lawn furniture, it adds a gay and 
bright appearance to the company’s frontage on 
Madison Avenue, an important thoroughfare. 

A display of this kind need not take so much 
room, however, but may be adapted to fit the 
space available in many smaller yards, or large 
plans with a different arrangement. For ex- 
ample, the Allen Lumber Co., of Peoria, IIl., 
which converted part of a warehouse into a 
display room, used one of these doors to give 
access to the new room from the warehouse 
space—but of course there was also a small 
door opening into the office. The Ebenreiter 
Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has a door 
mounted on a specially constructed rack outside 
the shed door, near the office, and has it flood- 
lighted at night. And there are many more 
systems in use. The main idea is, be equipped 
to show the door in action, for that is what 
sells it. — 


Flying Lumberman Builds 
Hangar of Wood 


Louis E. Legg, proprietor of the Legg Build- 
ers’ Store, Coldwater, Mich., often has “his 
head in the clouds” though, contrary to the old 
adage, his feet are not at the same time “on the 





The Louis E. Legg airport and hangar 


ground.” In other words, he is a flying lumber- 
man, getting about over the country in his own 
airplane. This habit or hobby of Mr. Legg 
naturally entails certain consequences. A man 
can pursue the hobby of golf without owning 
a private course, but he can’t make a habit of 
flying without having his own hangar and pri- 
vate airport; unless he happens to be situated 
conveniently near an airport or some hangar 
where he can garage his machine. 

In Mr. Legeg’s case, he needed to have a 
hangar of his own, and accordingly about four 
years ago he built a hangar 80x100 feet, using 
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all-wood construction for the frame, and light 
corrugated galvanized steel sheets for sides and 
roof. This hangar will accommodate seven 
medium-sized planes. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is not advised as to how many machines 
are now regularly housed therein. 

The construction of hangars offers quite an 
important potential field for use of lumber. At 
least, it is one which is bound to develop as 
the private use of airplanes becomes more com- 
mon. Mr. Legg says that his wood-constructed 
hangar represents a considerable saving as com- 
pared with an all-steel structure. 

He very kindly offers to answer any inquiries 
concerning his wood-built hangar from persons 
contemplating erecting hangars, or otherwise 
interested. It probably is unnecessary to sug- 
gest that persons availing themselves of Mr. 
Lege’s kindness in this respect should not over- 
look the little detail of enclosing return postage 
with their letters. 





Lumber Retailers Not "Asleep 
at the Switch" 


Refuting the sour animadversions of “dys- 
peptic skeptics” who have noisily claimed that 
lumber retailers, as a class, are the “world’s 
worst merchandisers,” Harold Knapp, general 
sales manager of the Celotex Co., Chicago, 
comes to bat with the following vigorous de- 
fense : 

-“T will fight, verbally at least, any man who 
says that during the past two years the retail 
lumber merchant has loafed on the job. During 
this time many lumber merchants have proved 





CHRISTMAS BABY 
The Alexandria Bay (N. Y.) Lumber Co. 


announces that it will give a “very appropri- 
ate gift" to the baby that is born in the 
town of Alexandria on Christmas Day. The 
only requirement is a doctor's certificate as 
to date and hour of birth. 





themselves progressive and even daring mer- 
chandisers. They have broken with tradition on 
a dozen fronts. They have dared to employ 
radical methods, ingeniously devised, to arouse 
the public from its lethargy. In doing this, 
they naturally have made mistakes, but they 
also have learned valuable lessons. Today, I 
would be inclined to back a good lumber re- 
tailer against almost any other merchant in a 
contest for the consumer’s dollar.” 

As a concrete example of dealer initiative 
and enterprise in developing business, Mr. 
Knapp cites the very interesting home modern- 
izing project carried through by the Foster 
Lumber Co., at its Oberlin (Kan.) yard, under 
the local management of L. L. Steinshauer, 
which was fully described and illustrated in an 
article which appeared on page 27 of the Oct. 
14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN. Con- 
cerning this project, Mr. Knapp makes the 
following comment : 

Every angle of this job was covered with 
an adroitness and care not witnessed in con- 


‘nection with many bigger, flashier pieces of 


work. Every step was guided with thought- 
ful regard for local conditions. Greatest 
praise, however, should be bestowed on the 
daring required to conceive and execute such 
a promotional plan in so small a community, 
Oberlin having only about 1,700 population. 
In this project, when we step behind 
the scenes we see the courage, ingenuity and 
intelligence which I maintain are typical of 
many retail lumber merchants today. This 
Foster job is one of several I like to think 
about when somebody tries to tell me that 
lumber dealers are all lazy, over-cautious, 
unenterprising fellows. It takes more brains 
and daring to put on a remodeling demon- 
stration like Foster’s in Oberlin than it does 
to run an August linen sale in a department 
Store or a “dollar day” sale at a drug store. 
My hat comes off to the lumber dealers 
whom some have called “the world’s worse 
merchandisers” 
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Under "New Deal" New Leisure 


for Making ‘Home Fixin's" 
The Clark County Lumber Co., Springfield, 


Ohio, has prepared to cater to the leisure hours 
accruing to amateur craftsmen under the regu- 
lations of the New Deal. With the co-opera- 
tion of the Weyerhaeuser people this big com- 
pany has installed and advertised a Homecrafters’ 
Department in which small pieces of lumber 
of various sizes, accurately cut and planed, are 
sold. Together with the lumber are booklets 





Window Display of Clark County Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, featuring short lumber and 
“How to Make” bulletins 


The sign and window display proclaim the 
Homecrafters’ department of the Clark County 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Ohio 


describing various articles and telling how they 
are made. 

For some time the Weyerhaeusers have been 
offering to their dealers standard racks of this 
short material. Some of it is inclosed in car- 
tons. All this lumber is softwood. 

To this offering the Clark County Lumber 
Co. has added a wide assortment of hardwoods ; 
oak, walnut, mahogany and the like. These 
hardwood pieces are cuttings salvaged from 
waste or semi-waste in the company’s big plan- 
ing mill; cut with square ends and sanded on 
one side. The company has made racks suitable 
for holding and displaying this stock, and a big 
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show window is given over to it. Sales have 
already started, and the company anticipates 
that the cold winter days will see this trade in- 
crease in a marked way. Negotiations are un- 
der way with the Springfield schools to put 
Weyerhaeuser racks of soft woods, and also the 
local company’s hardwood shorts, into the man- 
ual training departments. 





Furnishes Materials for Big 
New Factory 


Crown Potnt, INp., Dec. 4.—Work on the 
new factory building of the Mapes Consolidated 
Manufacturing Co. at Griffith, Ind., materials 
for which were purchased from the Henderlong 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), of this city, is reported to 
be making good progress. Some of the main 
items of material required for this job are as 
follows : 

Three cars miscellaneous lumber ; 55,000 hard 
common shale brick; 300 barrels cement; 60 
tons structural steel; 140 squares built-up roof- 
ing; 390 tons sand and gravel; 2 cars building 
tile; 50 large steel sash and several steel doors; 
besides miscellaneous items too numerous to 
mention. 

The Mapes Consolidated Manufacturing Co. 
is a very large concern engaged in the manu- 
facture of various pulp products such as egg 
cases, paper plates, etc. 


"Yours Truly" Is Good Stuff 


A portfolio of sales helps just issued by the 
Certain-teed Products Corporation, New York, 
under the title “Yours Truly,” is appropriately 
described as “A Practical Guide for Making 
Roof Sales Through the Mails.” It enumer- 
ates and describes various tested methods of 
discovering prospects and following them up, 
such as sales letters, mailing pieces and enclos- 
ures of various sort, reply cards, circulars, blot- 
ters etc. Samples of all these mailing pieces 
are enclosed in a handy pocket affixed to in- 
side of back cover. 

The portfolio shows how the dealer with co- 
operation of this manufacturer can carry 
through a complete direct mail sales campaign 
without the bothersome handling of details, and 
with no expense other than postage. It rec- 
ommends, and makes possible to the dealer, 
that he put diversity into his campaign, and 
points out that effective follow-up is an im- 
portant factor in getting the business. 

The “Yours Truly” portfolio will prove an 
arsenal of valuable ideas and practical helps 
in the hands of any lumber and material dealer 
interested in learning about and making use 
of practical follow-up methods. 








Announces Schedule of 
Delivery Charges 


BROWNSVILLE, Tex., Dec.: 4—In order to 
comply with provisions of the Retail Lumber 
Code the five retail lumber yards in this city 
have announced a schedule of charges for mak- 
ing deliveries. At the same time they have 
entered a protest to the Code Authority and 
have asked that any yards desiring to do so may 
be allowed to deliverer materials without 
charge. Until a decision has been rendered on 
this protest, the yards have announced the fol- 


‘lowing delivery charges: 


One dollar per thousand feet of lumber; 3 
cents per hundred feet of building materials, and 
50 cents minimum for any delivery. 

The yards which have asked that the delivery 
charge provisions be eliminated are the Eagle 
Pass Lumber Co., Morris Lumber Co., Frontier 
Lumber Co., Taylor Lumber Co., and the H. H. 
Hardin Lumber Co. 





A FENCE and gates assist materially in keep- 
ing boys and tramps from loafing, playing or 
sleeping around lumber piles and sheds and 
starting fires which are always dangerous and 
costly. 
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Modernization of an 


Indiana Yard . 


BLOOMINGTON, INpb., Dee. 4 An AMERICAN 
LuUMBERMAN representative, upon occasion of a 
recent visit to the yard of the Metzger-Black 
Lumber Co., this city, had opportunity to ob- 
serve the transformation which has been effected 
therein during recent months through new con 
struction, modernization and repairs. [Ft is not 
too much to say that the yard now rates as 
one of the most modern and best appointed re 
tail plants in this part of the State. 

Last winter J. B. Black and Roy Metzger, 
of the above company, after careful study of 
the situation decided that the time was oppor- 
tune for putting through construction and mod 
ernizing plans that had been contemplated for 
some time, inasmuch as the existing office and 
display facilities had proved inadequate for the 
needs of the company. 

Accordingly an old lumber shed and planing 
mill front, shown in one of the 


accompanying 
photographs, was replaced by a handsome bri 
structure containing store, display and ofhc 
facilities of modern type 


k 


The building that had previously housed the 
company’s offices was left standing on the orig 
1 site, and its interior will be remodeled for 
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This picture shows yard frontage before modernization. 
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for local building 
‘raftsmen also entered 
into the proposition. In 
all the work of con- 
struction lecal labor was 
employed exclusively. 
The work was divided 
up among the carpen- 
ters, contractors and 
other building crafts- 
men who had been do- 
ing business with the 
company in the past 
\pproaching the new display and office build- 
ing from the front, entrance 1s gained through 
two attractively designed doors, one at either 
side of the row of three large plate glass dis- 
play windows. It is intended to have displays 
of seasonable goods occupy these windows, 
which have no partition back of them; there 
fore, a full view of the display room and the 
office is had from the street. Outside, on the 
parkway in front of the building are two large 
ornamental concrete urns. on pedestals, one in 
front of each doorway Each of these urns 
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The building at left has been replaced by new structure shown below. 
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Interior of Metzger-Black store, where special treatment of walls and 
ceiling lends a pleasing effect 


from all sides. By displaying these goods in 
such manner the wall space is left free for dis- 
playing doors and other built-in features handled 

The tops of these storage cases are finished 
with short-length hardwood flooring of various 
species, thus permitting customers to see how 
finished floors laid with these woods will appear 
The tops of these storage cases are used for 
various counter displays, display and sample 
cards, etc., the same as store counters of the 
wrdinary type might be used. 

The way in which this large room is finished 





The building at 


right, which formerly housed the office, is being remodeled into a residence for the superintendent 


is¢ as a residence for the yard superintendent. 
This remodeling will affect only the interior ot 
the structure, the original appearance of the 
exterior being that of a residence rather than 
that of a structure used for business purposes 

One of the factors which caused Messrs. 
Metzger and Black to decide to initiate this 
work when they did was that the cost of both 
materials and labor apparently was at the low 
point. Their desire to furnish some employment 





contains an evergreen, adding a touch of color. 

Passing inside, the visitor finds himself in 
a large and modernly equipped store, in which 
are displayed paints, builders’ hardware and 
various other specialties. Instead of having 
shelves built along the walls in the usual way 
for displaying the paints, etc., these commodi- 
ties are arranged in shelf units, of the “island” 
type, four shelves high, which stand out on the 
tloor, away from the walls, affording access 


Fo dead 


This modern structure now embraces the office, store and display room, planing mill etc. of the 
Metzger-Black Lumber Co., Bloomington, Ind. 


is deserving of special notice, the walls and ceil- 
ing being covered with Homasote, a_ product 
manufactured by the Agasote Millboard Co., 
Trenton, N. J. This material was left in the 
natural color, giving a pleasing, soft-tone ap- 
pearance to the walls and ceiling. Each of 
the joints, where the sheets of Homasote board 
come together, is covered with a strip of the 
same material, cut 4 inches wide and nailed over 
the cracks. Then another strip, slightly nar 
rower, was cut and nailed on top of the first 
one; finally a third strip, still narrower than 
either of the other two, was nailed on the tw 
previous ones, this built-up finish presenting a 
very attractive appearance. 

Mr. Black said that he was extremely pleased 
with the results obtained by using the Homa- 
sote board for finishing the interior of the office 
and display room, especially as it enables him 
to show prospective customers the possibilities 
that may be realized by such use. 

The sales office is at the right rear of the 
main display room, being separated therefrom 
by a paneled railing. The bookkeeping depart- 
ment is on the other side of the display room, 
also separated from the room by a railing. Im 
mediately back of this general office is located 
the yard superintendent’s office, which is a long, 
narrow room running the entire length of the 
building and having windows on three sides, 
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similar to a glassed-in porch. From these win- 
dows the yard superintendent has a view of 
every point in the yard. 

The office is paneled and trimmed in native 
cherry. The company maintains a very efficient 
and well equipped wood-working plant, in which 
this lumber was finished. 

Messrs. Metzger and Black are very well 
pleased with the results of their modernization 
operations, feeling that they now have a thor- 
oughly uptodate plant, obtained at the low costs 
prevailing when the work was done; and at the 
same time have made a contribution toward 
recovery by supplying considerable employment 
for local artisans at a time when it was much 
needed. 

A fire which broke out in the Metzger- 
Black planing mill on Nov. 13 for a time 
threatened to handicap the company in taking 
care of the large amount of business which it 
had booked for immediate delivery, but by the 
prompt and efficient work of the Bloomington 
fire department the blaze was checked with a 
total damage of around $2,500, and will in no 
way interfere with getting out all orders on 
time. 

The company was engaged at the time in fill- 
ing a government order for C.C.C. camps 
totaling approximately 200,000 feet of lumber, 
75,000 feet of insulating board and numerous 
smaller items, all to be delivered to the camps 
within ten days. It also was filling a contract 
for the lumber and millwork required for the 
State highway shed on East 10th street, Bloom- 


Advantages 


It may seem to some to be absurd for any 
one to be writing or talking about sales meth- 
ods in these doleful days. This holds especially 
true with lumbermen, since the winter months 
at best are dull; but since a large number of 
lumbermen, either from choice or necessity, 
will stick to the ship, waiting for happier days, 
it might be just as well to be resigned, maintain 
a cheerful disposition, and keep the mind occu- 
pied by trying to devise new plans and methods 
whereby to attract not only one’s share of the 
small amount of business now going on, but 
to encourage and create new business. “In times 
of peace, prepare for war,” and during depres- 
sions prepare for the revival of building and 
repairing which is sure to follow. 

Most lumber dealers advertise in the local 
paper because of the insistence of the local edi- 
tor and to keep his good will, realizing at the 
same time that the ordinary commonplace dis- 
play ad does not have much pulling power. “All 
Kinds of Building Material for Sale,” “Best 
Quality of Lumber,” and all such pronounce- 
ments do not mean much to prospective builders. 
They have lost their force, if they ever had any. 
To be successful an ad must have some punch 
and meaning to it—something that will inter- 
est the reader and hold his attention. 

Offering at a lump sum all the building ma- 
terial required for a certain building has gener- 
ally been neglected by the retail lumber dealers, 
but it seems to me to be the logical way to sell 
lumber. Showing a cut and the plans of a home 
and offering to furnish for a lump sum all 
the material, no extras, for the plans as out- 
lined or displayed, has a most appealing effect 
on the minds of prospective builders and can 
not fail to hold their attention. As a rule, pros- 
pective builders have an exaggerated idea of the 
cost of the lumber or material bill as compared 
to the total cost of the completed building, and 
to have the exact cost of all the material guar- 
anteed by the local lumber dealer, under a 
picture of the building, is enticing. Some lum- 
ber dealers at first thought will shy at the idea 





*The author of this contributed article is a retired 

lumber retailer, whose lifelong experience in that 

field includes service both as manager of a line 
yard and as an independent dealer 
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ington. The government order was in addition 
to one previously completed which also had 
called for 200,000 feet to C.C.C. camps in 
Owen, Brown, Morgan and Monroe counties. 

The company seized the opportunity pre- 
sented by the fire to let the community know 
that it was handling these important contracts, 
and also that its service would be in no way 
impaired, by inserting in the local newspaper a 





Portion of the old office building, which is be- 
ing remodeled for residence purposes 


of Lump Sum 


[By "OLD TIMER"*] 


of guaranteeing the cost of the material that 
some one else is going to cut up and in doing 
so possibly cause some wastage, but the danger 
is not overwhelming enough to cause the aban- 
donment of the plan and of the many advan- 
tages which it offers. It may be necessary to 
give some supervision to the building during 
its construction, but that would be well worth 
the effort. 

If lumber dealers would advertise and offer 
to sell all the material required for a building 
for a lump sum they could largely dominate the 
building industry in their own communities. 
This method puts the lumber dealer ahead of 
the contractor and all other go-betweens, with- 
out causing any resentment on their part. It 
is the most effective way of combatting the mail 
order houses, as it would be meeting them on 
their own ground. When a bill is sold, it would 
embrace every kind of material that the dealer 
carries in stock, including paint, hardware and 
other special items. The greatest good in this 
method, however, lies in its advertising value. 
Here, again, you would make an everlasting 
friend and booster of your local editor, because 
you would become a willing advertiser. 

To advertise and guarantee the cost of all the 
material for a certain building at a certain figure 
of course requires that the lumber dealer doing 
so shall know something about his own busi- 
ness. Every retailer, given the plans and spe- 
cifications for an ordinary building, should be 
able to make out an accurate material bill, as 
it is just as harmful for him to have his prices 
too high as to have them too low. Even so, 
for advertising purposes the greenest novice 
could copy the material bill for a completed 
building that he has sold and print the price of 
same under a picture of the finished building 
with perfect assurance. This does not mean 
that all your sales would be “lump sales”; far 
from it. Very few customers are satisfied with 
prepared plans; as a rule they have ideas of 
their own, but when once you gain their con- 
fidence you will be able to sell them what they 
want. 

A dealer could start out with one house plan 
and, let us say, advertise one plan each month, 
or as often or as seldom as desired. The writer 
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large display advertisement expressing its sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation to Fire Chief 
B. M. Hazel and the entire Bloomington fire 
department, for their fine work in stopping the 
fire and preventing heavy loss. This tribute to 
the local fire department has caused consider- 
able favorable comment. 
—_—— OO 


New Conservation Committee 


for Southern Pine 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 4.—Appointment of 
a new administrative committee on forest con- 
servation for the southern pine industry under 
the Lumber Code was recently announced by 
H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association. This new committee will 
serve to guide the administration of Article X 
of the Code for forest conservation and sus- 
tained production in the southern pine region. 
The personnel of the committee follows : 

Henry E. Hardtner, Urania, La., chairman; 
E. F. Allison, Bellamy, Ala.; L. J. Arnold, 
Crossett, Ark.; O. C. Buschow, Hatfield, Ark.; 
P. R. Camp, Franklin, Va.; M. T. Clement, 
Greensboro, N. C.; D. T. Cushing, Bogalusa, 
La.; W. H. Dowling, Slater, Fla.; E. A. Hauss, 
Century, Fla.; S. M. Jones, Laurel, Miss.; 
J. F. MeGowin, Greenville, Ala.; W. B. Mc- 
Neal, Hardeeville, S. C.; L. K. Pomeroy, 
Wilmar, Ark.; P. T. Sanderson, Trinity, Tex.; 
F. G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss. 

A representative from Georgia will be ap- 
pointed later. 


Quotations 


has tried out this plan in a small way and the 
results were immediate and gratifying. The 
increased business was not as a rule sales for 
the particular plans advertised, but sales to new 
customers, with various needs, who were at- 
tracted by advertisements which they could 
compare with their own ideas and plans. This 
happened just before the war, and the experi- 
ment ended when the Government put a ban 
on new construction. When the right to go 
ahead came back again, in the turmoil of ad- 
vancing prices it was not so practicable, nor 
was it necessary. Since then, the writer has 
retired to the side lines. 

Energetic dealers who give this method a trial 
will be able to improve on this skeletonized out- 
line, and also will discover other advantages not 
even touched upon here. All small buildings, 
such as portable grain bins, filling stations, 
roadside stores and stands etc. usually can be 
built for less cost with lumber than with other 
materials, and most lumber dealers are over- 
looking opportunities in this direction. The 
prices for substitute materials, or for such 
buildings put up in complete units, are usually 
stated in lump sums. Thus the customer often 
is lured away from the local lumber dealer; all 
because the dealer has not presented it to him in 
an understandable way. A few years ago many 
buyers did not pay much attention to the cost 
of things; but today they are again very care- 
fully considering the cost before venturing new 
expenditures. 

It is not pretended that the subject. matter 
of this article sets forth an entirely new idea, 
for probably most dealers have some time given 
the idea at least a passing thought—to be cast 
aside probably on account of the added responsi- 
bilities and labor which it would entail. Not so 
with the mail order houses, however. They have 
used this method from the very beginning. If 
the plan has any merit, either as a sales method 
or as an advertising scheme, the greatest good 
will accrue to the dealer whoin each community 
first puts it into operation. The chief reason 
for presenting it here is to call attention to the 
subject and to invite discussion or criticism. 

{[Nore: Letters from dealers expressing their 
views upon the subject here presented, or com- 
menting upon any of the points raised by “Old 
Timer,” will be welcome.—En1ror.] 
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Pledge Aid for Federal Home Financing 


It is becoming more and more evident every day that the 
thing most needed to pull the country out of the mire of 
depression is a nationwide revival of home building. Econ- 
omists, publicists and men high in governmental affairs are 
expressing themselves to that effect with increasing em- 
phasis. It is universally recognized that in no other in- 
dustry could the beneficial effect of renewed activity be so 
immediate and so widespread. Doubtless the almost 
unanimous assent to the urgent need and desirability of 
immediate revival of the construction industry has helped 
to influence Congressmen and Senators to take a strongly 
favorable position with regard to the suggestion that the 
Home Loan Bank Act be amended to permit direct loans 
for construction of new homes. In the campaign to this 
end, sponsored by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a good many 
lumbermen in all parts of the country have written their 
Congressmen and Senators urging them to support such a 
measure, and the response of the legislators has been most 
encouraging. Quite a number of those who have replied 
pledged themselves to active support in behalf of such an 
amendment, and all have given assurances of their sympa- 
thetic interest in the proposal. Copies of this correspond- 
ence have been forwarded to this office, and a number of the 
letters received by lumbermen in answer to their appeals 
are here reproduced, supplementing a much larger number 
of such letters printed in the Nov. 11 issue. As the cam- 
paign progresses, the cumulative effect in the way of an 
aroused determination, both on the part of national lawmakers 
and lumbermen, to do something definite to get private con- 


Hon. H. B. Speagall, 3rd Congressional District of Alabama, 
chairman committee on banking and currency, who writes 
the Hon. Frank R. Reid: “I shall be glad to submit the 
matter for consideration of the committee in due course. 
Perhaps it would be advisable to amend the Home Loan 
Bank Act or the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act to 
insure a wider range of relief to home owners than now 
seems possible under present conditions. This, of course, 
will be a matter for the committee to decide.” The Hon. 
Charles West, representing the 17th District of Ohio, 
writes William H. Smith, president P. Smith Sons Lumber 
Co., Newark, Ohio, as follows in part: “I agree with you 
entirely that it would greatly help to revive one of our 
basic industries....You may be sure that I am in complete 
sympathy with your views on this matter and that I shall 
be only too glad to do whatever | can during the coming 
session to encourage such a program.” 

A prominent West Coast lumber executive has assumed 
the responsibility of making sure that every Congressman 
from his State shall be approached on this matter before 
Congress convenes. The letters here reproduced, mainly 
replies by Congressmen and Senators to letters from their 
lumbermen constituents, will serve to give some idea of 
the growing volume and sweep of this movement. Lumber- 
men who have not yet contacted their Congressmen, are 
urged to do so, enlisting their support of such amendments 
or new legislation as may be needed to enable the Home 
Loan Bank or the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to 
make individual, direct loans for building new homes, to 





struction work started, is becoming increasingly evident. 
Most encouraging are expressions such as that of the 


Mr. Etmer C. Hote, 
American Lumberman, 
Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. Hole: 

Your letter of Nov. 6 was received and I 
was very happy to hear from you. I feel 
quite certain that when the new Congress meets, 
beginning Jan. 3, something will be done to 
help the construction industry. Also, there is a 
chance for an amendment to the Federal Home 
Loan Act permitting financing of new construc- 
tion of homes. It is my intention in January 
to draft a bill whereby financing funds will be 
available in quite the same way that homes are 
now refinanced by the exchange of Govern- 
ment bonds. With kind personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
WarreEN J. Durrey, 
9th District, Ohio. 


Hon. Frank R. Ret, M.C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Reid: 

I have your letter together with that of your 
constituent relative to amendment to the Home 
Loan Bank bill. I shall be glad to submit the 
matter for consideration of the Committee in 
due course. Perhaps it would be advisable to 
amend the Home Loan Bank Act or the Home 
Owner’s Loan Corporation Act to insure a 
wider range of relief to home owners than now 
seems possible under present provisions. This, 
of course, will be a matter for the Committee 
to decide. I thank you for writing me. 

Sincerely, 
H. B. STEAGALL, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 3rd District, Ala. 


Mr. F. S. DurHAM, 
Durham Lumber Co., 
Neenah, Wis. 
Dear Mr. Durham: 

I was pleased to get your suggestion as to 
change in the law so that loans can be made 
up to the limit of 50 percent for the construc- 


amount of at least 
copies of replies to 


tion of new homes. Certainly such loans would 
be better security than the loans now made 
on an 80 percent basis and, if the present setup 
could carry out such a change in the law, I see 
no reason why such a change should not be 
made. I take it that when the next session of 
Congress begins there will be many suggestions 
offered as to changes, not only in the Home 
Loan Bank Law, but also in the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, and I shall be very much 
pleased to give careful consideration to your 
suggestions. 
Very truly yours, 
M. K. REILLY, 

6th District, Wis. 

Mr. E. C. Hote, 
American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Hole: 

Can you tell us what other California lumber- 
men have written letters to the Congressman 
of their districts? We would like to make sure 
that every California Congressman has been ap- 
proached on this matter before Congress con- 
venes. This will simplify Mr. Engelbright’s 
work in lining up the California delegation for 
work on this amendment. We expect a visit 
from Mr. Engelbright within the next two 
weeks; meanwhile we are acting upon his sug- 
gestion and drafting a memorandum to the 
President direct. With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. LAauGHEAD, 
Westwood, Calif. 


Mr. Witt1AM H. Smit, Pres. 
The P. Smith Sons Lumber Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

In reply to your letter in reference to the 
program of having the Government encourage 
a home building movement, may I say that I 
agree with you entirely that it would greatly 
help to revive one of our basic industries and 
do a great amount of good. You may be sure 
that I am in complete sympathy with your 


50 per cent of their value. Please send 
all such letters to this office. 


views on this matter and that I will be only too 
glad to do whatever I can during the coming 
session of Congress to encourage such a pro- 
gram. 
Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES WEsT, 
17th District, Ohio. 


Mr. F. D. Srerritt, Treas., 
F. D. Sterritt Lumber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Sterritt: 

Thank you for your lettter of recent date 
with the suggestions relative to amendment of 
the Home Loan Act. I am very glad to receive 
your views and I shall be delighted to bring 
this suggestion before the Committee which has 
this in charge. With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
EpitH Nourse Rocers, 
5th District, Mass. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen : 

We thank you for your letter of the 23rd with 
reference to the amendment of the Home Loan 
Bank Law. Last night I brought this matter 
up before the meeting of the Wyoming Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, composed of 31 
yards, and also read them your letter. They 
passed a resolution to be sent to our Con- 
gressman Turpin along the lines of my letter. 

Yours very truly, 
Irvine S. GLoMAN, Gen. Mer. 
South Side Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


ConsuMERS LUMBER & COAL Co., 
Portage, Wis. 
Gentlemen : 

I was very much interested in having your 
letter of Nov. 21, and I am inclined to agree 
with you that a proposition such as you suggest 
would be exceedingly useful at this time. I am 
placing your letter in a file with several other 
matters I want to go into thoroughly as soon 
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as | arrive in Washington. You may expect to 
hear from me again on this proposition from 
Washington. 
Sincerely yours, 

C. W. HENNEY, 

2nd District, Wis. 
Mr. W. S. WHITING, 
Butler, Tenn. 
Dear Will: 

After an absence of some few days, I have 
your letter of Nov. 6, together with the en- 
closures. I am very glad to have you advise 
with me relative to the matter. The idea 
discussed appeals to me. 

Very sincerely, 
CARROLL REECE, 
ist District, Tenn. 


Mr. T. C. McCuintIc, 
Elkins Builders’ Supply Co. 
Elkins, W. Va. 

My dear Mr. McClintic: 

I have read your good letter with a -great 
deal of interest and believe there is much merit 
in the plan you sponsor for home loans. Be 
assured that I shall give this matter my care- 
ful attention and study. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
2nd District, W. Va. 


Mr. H. N. Roserts, 
sig Jo Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 
Dear Hugh: 

I am enclosing herewith a report just re-. 
ceived from the Public Works Administration 
relative to your suggestion. Was in hopes that 
provisions of this Act were broad enough to 
permit such loans as you mention, but it seems 
they are not and that the P. W. A. is not per- 
mitted to make loans direct to individuals. 
However, I think your suggestion is a good 
one and should any such legislation be con- 
sidered during the next session of Congress I 
shall remember what you have said concerning 
it. With best regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. Ayres, 
5th District, Kan. 


Mr. W. B. INGVOLDSTAD, 
Decorah, Iowa. 
Dear Will: 

I was much interested in your letter regard- 
ing loans on homes to be built. It may be 
that this can be worked out. At any rate, the 
proposition has merit after it has been endorsed 
by you. I am sure it would stimulate business 
a whole lot. 

Sincerely yours, 
FreD BIERMANN, 
4th District, Towa. 


Mr. F. D. Bearty, 

F. D. Bearly Lumber Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

My dear Mr. Bearly: 

[ have your letter of recent date and note 
your suggestions relative to possible loans to 
new home builders. Of course nothing could 
be done along this line until the Congress con- 
venes, but at that time I hope that something 
will be done which will provide more liberal 
benefits for home owners. I assure you that I 
shall be glad to keep your suggestions in mind 
in the event something can be worked out 
along this line. 

Sincerely your friend, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
Senator from Oklahoma. 


Mr. J. G. SENNETT, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Dear Mr. Sennett: 
| shall keep your suggestion before me and 
will give it full consideration in preparation 
for the next session of Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A. KENNEY, 
9th District, N. J. 
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THIS IS THE KIND OF LUMBER cus- 
tomers want—bright, free from ugly sap stain. 
That’s the kind you get with LIGNASAN. 
Coupon brings details. 
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STOP 


DEGRADE 


due to sap stain 


USE 
LIGNASAN 


Lignasan controls sap stain 


. keeps lumber bright. 
Use coupon below. 


We should you use Lignasan? Simple 
as A-B-C. First—you know, and your 
dealers know, that bright lumber sells easier. 
Second—over 250 mills have already proved 
that Lignasan keeps lumber bright; con- 
trols sap stain. So isn’t it logical to use 
Lignasan? 

Lignasan helps you do away with degrade 
due to sap stain in the better kinds of lum- 
ber and cut down sales resistance at the 
same time. And it does it at low cost. 


Most mills report 12c per thousand board 


feet; some even less. Sell only bright lum- 
ber and you’ll sell more lumber. Mail cou- 
pon for details. 


R06. us. pat. Off 


LIGNASAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











Dip one end of 50 or 60 newly sawn sapgum 
or pine boards in Lignasan solution. Leave 
other end undipped. Mark boards and stack in 
middle of ‘seasoning pile. Examine when dry. 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Department, AL-12-9 
Wilmington, Del. 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, Lignasan prices and further details for secur- 
ing bright, air-dried lumber. 


Name 
Address. 
City State. 




















Note how Lignasan controls sap stain. 








Eastern Groups Advocate 
Federal Aid for Building 


Small Homes 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 4.—The Middle At- 
lantic Lumbermen’s Association, whose mem- 
bers are located in four States and the District 
of Columbia, is now working on a plan to 
secure the necessary financing for the thou- 
sands of small wage earners who would like 
to build homes but who can not procure finan- 
cial aid from the local banks and_ building 
loan associations. Field Secretary J. L. Buck- 
ley says that steps are being taken to see 
what can be done through the already existing 
Federal organizations, including the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the RFC and other 
agencies. 


An official of the association pointed out that 
there is an actual need for better houses among 
the citizens who are making from $35 to $45 
a week. In this class there are many thou- 
sands in this territory, and if 50,000 of them 
could add at least one more room to their 
present inadequate dwellings, a vast amount of 
new business would be created. It is estimated 
that, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland at least 100,000 new homes 
could be absorbed by the $35-a-week man. 


Mr. Buckley agrees with some of the widely 
known economists that there is a real demand 
for better housing for the majority of persons 
with incomes less than $2,000 a year. It is 
quite probable that every town would have hun- 
dreds of new homes if the costs were within 
reach of the low salaried man and provided 
financial arrangements can be made. It is 


—_ nil 
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understood that the Middle Atlantic associa- 
tion will endeavor to interest the Federal Home 
Loan group in granting amortizing mortgages 
maturing in 15 years. 

One of the units in the Middle Atlantic 
group, the Wyoming Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association of Pennsylvania, last week passed 
a resolution asking their Congressman to take 
up the matter of financial aid for the individ- 
ual who wishes to add a room or two to his 
home, or to build a new house. 

It is predicted that this idea will grow 
quickly and that when the Middle Atlantic 
Lumbermen’s Association convenes next Jan- 
uary there will be an encouraging report of 
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the progress made. As one man outlined the 
plan, it is inviting the Government to finance 
the prospective home builder whose income is 
less than $2,000 a year. The money advanced 
would pump new life into the retail lumber 
and building material business, and the risk 
assumed by the Federal Loan group would not 
be great; in fact it is safe to assume that the 
majority of the loans would be paid within 15 
years. 

Officials of the Middle Atlantic association 
believe that with the co-operation of other re- 
tail groups this plan can be greatly hastened. 
The progress of the eastern retailers in finding 
a way to finance small building operations will 
be watched with interest everywhere. 





Present Evidence of Big Demand 


for Small Homes 


WasHincton, D. C., Dec. 5.—With the an- 
nounced objective of presenting to the Public 
Works Administration “irrefutable” figures on 
the need for Federal financing of low-cost sin- 
gle family dwellings in the United States, the 
Home Builders’ and Land Developers’ National 
Committee opened a two-day session here yes- 
terday. About 125 delegates from various sec- 
tions of the country were in attendance. 

Don A. Loftus of Cleveland, chairman, in 
opening the meeting, attacked the failure of the 
Public Works Administration’s Housing Board 
to act on applications for first-mortgage loans 
for new residential building, which he contends 
is provided for in the act. 

Discussing “What Kind of a Home Can the 
Public Secure Now,” Dr. Alexander T. Saxe, 
of the School of Architecture, Columbia Uni- 
versity, declared that the United States is not 
over-built in moderate, desirable housing, and 
that there is today a definite demand in every 
community for new homes for average income 
workers. Dr. Saxe said that the greatest faults 
with the building industry were lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of architects of small house 
work; too much building up of financing, re- 
sulting in $6,000 homes selling for $10,500; 
lack of responsibility on the part of the average 
builder and a lack of faith on the part of the 
house-building public in true performance. 

Reporting on a preliminary survey, the com- 
mittee said that 50 home building companies in 
35 cities want a total of $27,035,485 to con- 
struct 7,350 houses for families having $7,350,- 
000 ready to put into down payments. A per- 
sonal plea from 2,438 families themselves that 
the Government make such interest-bearing 
loans to local home builders forms a part of 
this survey. 

Public attention has been concentrated re- 
cently on the question of low-cost housing in 
the articles so far published by the eminent 
economist, Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, whose re- 
cent resignation from the Treasury has been 
of widespread interest. Dr. Sprague in his 
second article of the series entitled “Low-Cost 
Housing as Aid to Recovery” suggests that it 
might serve as a helpful tonic, under certain 
conditions, to business. 


Provides $500,000 to Build and 


Repair Homes 


PorTLAND, OrE., Dec. 2.—The Equitable Sav- 
ings & Loan Association has completed ar- 
rangements to obtain $500,000 from the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Portland, to finance the 
building of new homes and the repair and re- 
habilitation of old homes, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. M. Cake, president of the 
association. It is thought probable that at least 
70 percent of the money will be used for re- 
pair work. It is the largest block of Home 
Loan Bank funds to be offered in Portland, and 
is part of the $2,500,000 placed with similar as- 
sociations in six western States, according to 
Charles H. Stewart, president of the bank. 

Officials of the association and of the bank 
believe that this money will quickly find its 
way into building trades channels and stimulate 
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employment permanently by attracting other 
capital to this field and by encouraging pros- 
pective home builders with the knowledge that 
there really is money to be had. Of this Mr. 
Cake said: 


Even though this has been an excellent time 
to build or make repairs, the demand for loans 
to carry on such work has been restricted some- 
what by a feeling that no money was available, 
We expect that when the public becomes aware 
that these funds may be obtained there will 
be a strong demand for loans. 

Incidentally, we regard these loans as among 
the best that we have ever written. In these 
times we have an excellent opportunity to de- 
termine the financial soundness and moral re- 
sponsibility of every applicant. If a man has 
carried on through these times and met his 
obligations, he is likely to continue to do so. 

The desire of many persons to build and pro- 
vide employnient has been thwarted, however, 
by the fact that the sources of home mortgage 
money were virtually dried up. In undertaking 
to place the funds of the home loan bank, we 
are striving to be of aid to home owners who 
desire to build or to improve their present 
properties. 


Mr. Stewart said: 

In the drive for national recovery no one 
thing is more essential than an adequate supply 
of mortgage money; without it there cannot be 
much employment in the building trades. 





Bourbon Staves Active But 
Beer Cooperage Slow 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Dec. 4.—As a result of 
seasonal decline in consumption of beer, and 
the fact that brewers are getting stocked, cut- 
ting orders for staves and heading have 
slumped materially. Beer barrel quotations 
have softened, with considerable price cutting 
reported. Present demand is better for the 
rather scarce “quarters,” and a later demand 
is expected for “eights,” when beer starts movy- 
ing freely again next spring. Most beer coop- 
erage houses are equipped to make only half 
barrels. 

There is today a good demand for bourbon 
staves and heading, however, with the result 
that the woodsmen, country mills etc. have 
merely turned their attention to quartered white 
oak bourbon cooperage. Bourbon staves in the 
rough are priced at from $100 to $150 per 
thousand, at shipping point; and circled and 
jointed heading, at $1.60 a set. 





The East Buys of the South and 
West 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Eleven of the 
northeastern States produce only 3.8 percent of 
the lumber manufactured in the United States. 
Recent statistics compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the United 
States Department of Commerce indicate, ac- 
cording to comparisons worked out by the New 
York State College of Forestry here, that of 
this small amount of timber Maine produces 
the most, Pennsylvania next and New York 
third. 

In the production of lumber in the United 
States the kind in greatest demand is yellow 
pine, and Alabama is the largest producer of 
yellow pine lumber. Douglas fir comes next 
and Ponderosa pine next. None of these species 
of trees grows in commercial quantity in the 
East where the largest market exists for this 
softwood lumber. The same may be said of the 
hardwood lumber production. Various species 
of oak lead in the production of hardwood lum- 
ber, red gum next and maple third. Tennessee 
is the largest producer of oak lumber. South 
Carolina is the largest producer of red gum. 

While the East formerly supplied the market 
with white pine, today Idaho turns out more 
white pine lumber than any other State. Maine 
is the largest producer in the East. The State 
of Washington produces more lath and more 
shingles than any other. Lath are made from 
Douglas fir, yellow pine and western hemlock, 
and shingles from western red cedar. 
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Trade Extension Activities 


To Encourage School Trade 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 4.—School boys 
studying manual training, and museums and 
other institutions, are often especially interested 
in knowing what the commercial woods of the 
United States look like, and it is to the advan- 
tage of the lumber dealer for these persons, espe- 
cially the boys, to know the kinds of wood the 
dealer sells) The sample sets of forty-eight 
commercially important American woods, pre- 
pared by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, are particularly helpful in familiar- 
izing students with the characteristics of the 
various species, and many of them have been 
ordered by schools, and also by dealers for the 
purpose of donating them to schools. The 
association announces that there still are some 
of these sets left, and that they may be had for 
the cost of preparation, $1.95, plus shipping 
charges. The forty-eight small blocks are 
packed in 1144x73%4x6-inch box; on the inner 
side of the lift top is a printed key to the speci- 
mens, giving for each block the amount of 
lumber of its species produced annually in the 
United States, its habit of growth, general and 
peculiar qualities, and the variety of uses to 
which it is put. 


Will Lumber Be Displayed at the. 


World's Fair Next Year? 


Immediately, the organized lumber industry 
must decide whether its Sunlight House, which 
at A Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago during five and a half months of 1933 
proved to about 2,000,000 men, women, boys 
and girls the availability and happy live-ability 
of lumber for house construction, is to be on 
the job again in 1934, telling to more millions 
of people the story of why wood is the most 
satisfactory and the most economical material 
for house construction. 

George W. Dulany, jr., of Chicago, chair- 
man of the House Publicity committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has been informed by Fair officials that unless 
the industry wants to have the house as a dis- 
play again next year, the building must be 
removed from the grounds by Jan. 1, 1934. 

This is short notice, and Mr. Dulany is 
urgently seeking a hurry-up response from the 
lumber industry, for his close association with 
the enterprise this past year has shown him 
what remarkably fine and inexpensive advertis- 
ing it has been. Pro-rating the $10,700 total 
cost of the house (construction, maintenance 
and attendants) over the 2,000,000 visitors shows 
a cost of only half a cent or less for each 
visitor—which, as lumbermen know, is ex- 
tremely low cost advertising. Mr. Dulany and 
others familiar with the project feel that it is 
of the utmost importance to the lumber industry 
to keep this house “at work” in 1934, for if 
only 5,000,000 of the expected 15,000,000 Fair 
visitors materialize, the project will be worth 
while. 

The Sunlight House was originally financed 
by subscription by more than six thousand lum- 
bermen, but obviously this method is out of the 
question this time. It has been decided that 
if the house is to be continued the only way 
it can be done is to have organized lumber 
associations underwrite the $6,000 which must 
be spent to pay for reconditioning, maintaining, 
supplying necessary literature, and manning 
with a staff of attendants, and to meet the $1,200 
cash deficit. 

Accordingly Mr. Dulany has written to all 
lumber associations, asking each to underwrite 
the cost to the extent of $400. Because of the 


necessity for haste, he has sent the letter to all 
directors of each association, also, in order that 
they may quickly notify their respective asso- 
ciation secretaries of their reaction to the plan. 
Already, Mr. Dulany points out in the letter, 


there has been assurance that the display houses 
of several competing materials will be reopened, 
and he is urging the lumber industry to be 
represented also in next year’s fair, which will 
be different and improved. The Home Planning 
Hall and adjacent model homes constituted an 
especially popular section in 1933, and it is 
planned to make numerous improvements before 
the exposition opens again next May. 


They All Want to Build 
Poultry Houses 


WasuinorTon, D. C., Dec. 4.—So many thou- 
sands of people have become interested in the 
“subsistence homestead” idea, and in raising a 
little poultry for family needs, that supplying 
the booklet “Poultry Houses and Equipment” 
has become an unexpectedly heavy item in the 
budget of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. As a result it has become neces- 
sary to ask that those sending for the booklet 
inclose ten cents in coin or stamps to help cover 
the cost of publication. 

A single paragraphic review in one peri- 
odical brought in more than two thousand 
requests for the booklet, and it is entirely safe 
to say that none of these will be disappointed 
with this well-illustrated publication. It gives 
the prospective poultry raiser valuable informa- 
tion on what type of building to select for the 
needs of his enterprise, how to locate it in rela- 
tion to other buildings, and how to build it so 
he can achieve efficiency at low cost. The great 
number of requests for the booklet attest to its 
popularity and value, and it would be good 
advertising and sales promotion for any dealer 
selling to a home trade to have copies of this 
pamphlet available for the use of his cus- 
tomers. 











Combat Effort to Eliminate 


Barrels for Liquor 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 4—In the code 
proposed for the wholesale alcoholic beverage 
industry, under Article VI, it is specified that 
members of the industry shall sell or dispose 
of distilled spirits in bottles only. 

This is discriminatory against wooden con- 
tainers, it is declared by a representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in entering an objection. At the public hearing 
now in progress there has been much discus- 
sion, in which some members of the liquor in- 
dustry also have opposed the measure, protest- 
ing that nothing is equal to the oak barrel. 

Those promoting the innovation explained 
that it was due to a belief that it would be com- 
paratively easy for illicit liquor to be sold in 
barrels, but this brought the prompt reply that 
it is easier to counterfeit the wrappings and 
seals of bottles than to counterfeit barrels. 

Those within the liquor industry who oppose 
inclusion of this feature in the code point out 
not only the ways in which wood excels, but 
also the fact that to depart from its use would 
necessitate the purchase of much new equip- 
ment that would be unnecessary from an oper- 
ating and economic standpoint. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Nov. 
25, 1933, totaled 1,180,636 cars, as follows 
Forest products, 46,862 cars (an increase of 225 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Nov. 11); coke, 13,908 cars; coal, 263,229 cars; 
ore, 9,116 cars; livestock, 39,967 cars; grain, 
64,450 cars; merchandise, 329,823 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 413,281 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended Nov. 25 show a de- 
crease of 4,825 cars below the amount for the 
two weeks ended Nov. 11. 
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FREE 


This Valuable Roofing 
Bulletin Compiled 
Especially For Dealers, 
Architects And Appliers 
of Asphalt Roofings 


E sure to read this enlightening 

Bulletin, “Why Solka Base As- 
phalt Shingles and Roofings”. Be 
informed how this improved cellu- 
lose base imparts to Asphalt Shingles 
and Prepared Roofings: 


I. Longer Life 

2. More Flexibility 

3. Greater Strength 
4. Firmer Nail Grip 


Brief, concise, in question and an- 
swer form—this Bulletin gives you 
up to the minute Facts that all 
dealers, architects or appliers of 
roofing should know. 


*; 


bt of 
SoLKA 
MAIL THE COUPON FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY NOW 


(asa enema eanene 


BROWN CoO. 4-12-33 
Portland Maine 






Please send your free Roofing Bulletin «Why 
Solka Base Asphalt Shingles and Prepared Roof- 
ings’”— Also names of manufaciurers who can 
supply my requirements. 


Name.......... EE ae 
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BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 





Tidewater Red Cypress 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 


The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 


























BUYER ano 
SELLER 


ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 
BY USING THE 


CLASSIFIED 


DEPARTMENT 


of the American Lumberman. The 
classified ads are read each issue by 
both the buyer and seller. A quick 
way to get what you want and dispose 
of anything you want to sell. 


How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


I oc cinciceubiedednecnmes 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues........... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 7S cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make one 
line. 

Count in the signature. 
as two lines. 

No display except the heading is per- 
mitted. 

Extra white space figured at line rate. 

One inch space advertisement is equal to 
fourteen lines. 


Heading counts 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office 
not later than Wednesday morning in order 
to secure insertion in regular department. 
All advertisements received later will be 
placed under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Truck Logging of Pine in 


Mi ° * . 
ISSISSIPPI 
R. R. REYNOLDS, Junior Forester, 


The data presented in this report were ob- 
tained as a result of visits to a fairly large 


‘and representative number of companies doing 


truck logging in south and central Mississippi 
and eastern Louisiana. These companies as a 
whole are and have been truck logging in all 
the timber types characteristic of the Southern 
Coastal Plain, including bottomland hardwoods, 
longleaf, shortleaf, and loblolly pine and upland 
hardwoods; in all conditions of stands from 
virgin to scattered second growth; and in 
widely varying conditions of topography. The 
soil type or types encountered in this logging 
vary from sand to a heavy clay, and conse- 
quently the dirt roads over which some of the 
hauling is usually done also vary widely as to 
soil and ease of trucking in wet weather. The 
time available for this study was _ limited. 
Therefore this phase of the study was confined 
to the logging of pine only. While the material 
presented is believed reliable, this report should 
not be considered the final word as to methods 
and costs of truck logging, but rather as a 
progress report only. 


Railroad versus Truck Logging— With a 
fairly long haul, and in virgin or second-growth 
timber of good density per acre, railroad log- 
ging is hard to beat for cheapness and sureness. 
However, much of the virgin and dense second- 
growth timber has been cut, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain timber in which 
it is practicable to log by this method. For this 
reason, logging by truck has come into exist- 
ence and is being more widely used each year. 

Truck logging often is possible and profit- 
able under conditions where railroad logging is 
unprofitable, for the reason that trucks are 
much more mobile and adaptable than railroads 
and logging trains. With little or no prepara- 
tory work, trucks are able, in dry weather at 
least, to go into practically any portion of the 
woods after a load of logs, often picking up the 
larger logs without the necessity of skidding. 
In fact, but few of the logs have to be moved 
far for the trucks to get a load. 

Perhaps the chief value of the trucks, how- 
ever, is that, by their use, stands of very low 
density and stands being handled selectively 
can be profitably logged. 

The fact that truck logging of pine is com- 
ing into greater use each year was forcefully 
brought out on the trip on which the data pre- 
sented in this report were collected. Two large 
lumber companies were visited, both of which 
at one time logged all of their timber by rail- 
road, but at the present time produce the entire 
mill cut of logs by truck, either directly to the 
mill or to the main line of the railroad. These 
mills produce 50,000 and 100,000 feet of logs 
per day. Another large company was producing 
approximately 25 percent of its total mill cut of 
logs by truck, and a number of other large mills 
were producing some logs by this method. 


Density of Stand Necessary for Profit- 


able Truck Logging—In periods of dry 
weather, when it is possible to run a truck to 
any place in the pine woods, truck logging is 
practicable and profitable in almost all densi- 
ties of stand, provided the timber is not too 
small or too scattered. For instance, it would 
probably be unprofitable under depressed or 
even normal market conditions to truck-log tim- 
ber 14 inches in diameter, breast high, on a 
fairly long haul, if only that size were present. 
It would also probably be unprofitable to log 
trees below 16 inches diameter breast high if 
the skidding distance were too far, or if the 
truck and teams had to move several times in 


and Louisiana 


Southern Forest Experiment Station 


order to get a load. However, with timber of 
good size, or with timber of smaller size that 
occurred in patches or bunches, it no doubt 
would be profitable to truck-log timber as thin 
as 500 feet to the acre, or even one or more 
trees to the forty, provided the trees were of 
large size. 

Under contract logging in dry weather, the 
contractors will log very light stands for little 
Or no extra cost over dense stands. In wet 
weather, however, unless the stands are ad- 
jacent to all-weather roads, it is apparently un- 
profitable to log, or to have logged by con- 
tract, timber of a density less than 4,000 board 
feet per acre. 


Trucks Used—tThe trucks used in truck 
logging in Mississippi and Louisiana, where 
these data were obtained, all had either four 
or six cylinder motors with a two-wheeled drive 
at the rear; dual wheels in the rear; four 
wheel mechanical brakes, and usually no cab. 
The listed capacity of these trucks is from one 
to three tons. Most of the trucks used were 
of the lighter type, apparently because of the 
smaller original cost, the lower cost of repairs, 
lesser license cost, and also due to the State 


. laws governing the weight per load that can be 


hauled on State highways. A large percentage 
of the trucks used cost approximately $700 
each when new. 


Life of the Trucks—The life of the trucks 
depends upon the amount of the time they are 
in use, and, perhaps more important, the care 
that they are given. Most operators agree that 
under the almost constant use and with ordi- 
nary care, trucks will last about 1% years. 
With exceptionally good care, the life of trucks 
may be extended to two years. One operator 
said that he preferred to trade in his trucks 
at the end of each year. By doing this he would 
get a higher trade-in value, and also do away 
with the many repair bills that are associated 
with old trucks. 


Depreciation per Thousand Board Feet— 
According to one company that kept very close 
check upon the costs of running trucks, the 
amount hauled per truck per year etc., the costs 
for depreciation of the trucks under its ob- 
servation amounted to 50 cents per thousand 
board feet of logs hauled. Other operators who 
have figures on cost of depreciation think this 
figure is, on the average, about right, but, if 
anything, a little low. 


Gasoline and Oil Consumption—T he 
gasoline consumption per day or per mile 
varied with the length of haul and the kind of 
roads hauled over. Regardless of the distance 
hauled, however, the trucks are usually on the 
move the entire day, so that the consumption 
per day is fairly uniform. The average con- 
sumption per truck per day, of all the com- 
panies visited, was 11 gallons of gasoline and 
two quarts of motor oil. According to the best 
figures obtainable, trucks average nine miles 
per gallon of gas on log hauling. 


Trailers Used—in the area of Louisiana 
and Mississippi visited, all log hauling is done 
with a combination of trucks and trailers. No 
trucks are used separately without the use of 
trailers, as the wheelbase is not of sufficient 
length. The trailers are practically standard in 
their construction. They are two-wheeled and 
springless, with a bunk having a block at either 
end, and with a wooden or iron pipe tongue for 
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extending or shortening the trailers from or to 
the truck, to take care of long or short logs. 

The cost of trailers is uniformly $200, includ- 
ing the tires, and their life is approximately the 
same as that of trucks. 


Tires Used—the kind of tires used on 
trucks and trailers is practically the same over 
the region. Nearly all tires used are 32x6 
pneumatics on both truck and trailer, with most 
of the trucks having dual wheels on the rear. 
One company claimed that by using 36x7 
pneumatic tires on the trailer, it could in- 
crease considerably the mileage obtained over 
that of 32 x 6 tires. 


Mileage from Tires—The original cost of 
the 32x6 tires is at present approximately 
$15.50 each. The mileage obtained from the 
tires on the truck averages about 9,000 miles, 
with the tires on the trailer usually lasting 
somewhat longer than those on the truck. 


Cost of Repairs per Year—There is a 
wide divergence in the cost of repairs per year 
from one truck to another, depending not only 
upon the age of the truck, but also upon the 
type of driver etc. On some trucks the re- 
pairs amount to only $20 per year, while on 
others this figure mounts to $150 or more. The 
best average figures obtainable, which include 
all makes and models of trucks in use at the 
present time, is approximately $50 per truck 
per year. 


The Bunching of Logs—On the average, 
eight months out of the year are considered as 
favorable for truck logging. During this 
favorable period the trucks can and do go to 
practically any place in the woods. Therefore 
the distance that it is necessary to haul logs 
for bunching is very small, on the average 
probably less than 50 feet to fairly dense stands. 
Usually the trucks drive right alongside the 
large logs, so that it is necessary to move them 
but little, if any. In case it is impossible to 
get to the larger logs, two teams are hooked 
in tandem to each log for skidding to the load- 
ing place. 

During periods of wet weather, the distance 
that it is necessary to bunch logs for the trucks 
becomes much greater than in dry weather, 
varying from 100 to 600 feet or more, and aver- 


‘aging about 200 feet. 


A large number of oxen are used in the 
woods for bunching logs. Many of the oper- 
ators claim they are much better than mules for 
wet weather logging, since the oxen are much 
surer footed and do not bog down as easily as 
the mules. 


Method of Loading Logs—The method 
of loading logs on the trucks is uniformly the 
cross haul, with the bunching teams doing the 
loading. In only one case were a few logs 
loaded otherwise. In this case, a small pro- 
portion of the logs was loaded from a road or 
railroad cut, or sharp rise in the ground, by 
rolling them directly on to the truck. 

The time necessary for loading of course 
varies, depending upon the availability of logs. 
Usually, however, the teams have sufficient time 
between loads to bunch for the next load. 
Where sufficient logs for a load are bunched at 
one location, the loading takes about 15 minutes. 


Labor Requirements—The labor neces- 
sary for a given trucking job differs. depend- 
ing upon the amount of timber per acre, the 
length of haul, and character of the logging 
chance. In general, on any length of haul up 
to 10 miles one swamper and two teams and 
teamsters are required for every three trucks. 
For a haul of over 10 miles one swamper is 
generally used to every four trucks, and one 
team and teamster is required for every two 
trucks. The number of teams required per given 
number of trucks is usually greater during 
winter logging than in summer due to the 
greater distance that it is necessary to bunch 
the logs and to the necessity of helping the 
trucks through bad places in the road. In prac- 
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tically all cases, the teams that do the bunch- 
ing also load the trucks. 

A few of the truck drivers are provided with 
helpers that stay right with the truck and help 
load and unload. However, this is not the gen- 
eral practice on large trucking operations. 


Period of Year Favorable for Truck 


Logging—During periods of poor or even 
normal prices of lumber, logging by truck is 
essentially a dry weather proposition, unless, of 
course, the timber is adjacent to gravel, pave- 
ment, or other all-weather roads. During years 
of average rainfall, truck logging practically 
comes to a standstill from about December 15th 
to April 15th, unless over all-weather or spe- 
cially constructed roads. 

When the timber is near all-weather roads 
or when the timber is of sufficient volume per 
acre to make it profitable to build roads, truck 
logging can be carried on profitably throughout 
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the wet seasons. One operator claims that ir 
periods of favorable prices for lumber the 
timber must run at least 4,000 feet or more per 
acre to make truck logging profitable during 
the wet season. 


Builds New Dry Kilns 


Cotumsus, Miss., Dec. 4—The T. J. Moss 
Tie Co. recently has completed the installation 
at its plant here of a Moore cross-circulation 
kiln and is kiln-drying 4/4 to 16/4 boards as 
well as ties. This new kiln was designed and 
manufactured by Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. The new low-temperature drying 
system is automatically controlled as to tem- 
perature, humidity and circulation, thus making 
it possible to literally “manufacture” ideal dry- 
ing weather. The Moss company operates wood 
treating plants in Illinois, Wisconsin, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 














To All Manufacturers of Hardwood 


Lumber and Timber Products 


IMPORTANT 


Notice of Production Allotment for the Months 


of January, February and March, 1934. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL MANUFACTURERS OF HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS, RED CEDAR, SOUTHERN WHITE 
AND YELLOW CYPRESS AND APPALACHIAN HEMLOCK, SPRUCE, AND WHITE 
PINE, IN THE APPALACHIAN AND SOUTHERN REGIONS THAT THE HARD- 
WOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., THE AGENCY OF THE LUMBER 
CODE AUTHORITY IN THIS HARDWOOD SUBDIVISION, WILL ON OR ABOUT 
DECEMBER 20TH, 1933, MAKE AN ALLOCATION OF PRODUCTION QUOTAS 
TO BE PRODUCED DURING THE MONTHS OF JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND 


MARCH, 1934, TO ALL "ELIGIBLE PERSONS" AS DEFINED BY THE CODE OF 
FAIR COMPETITION OPERATING UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE INSTI- 


TUTE. 


ANY PERSON DESIRING TO OPERATE DURING THE MONTHS OF JAN- 
UARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1934, SHALL GIVE THIS AGENCY WRITTEN 
NOTICE ON OR BEFORE DECEMBER 20, 1933, AND PRESENT ACCEPTABLE 
EVIDENCE OF ABILITY TO OPERATE, AND SUCH SUPPORTING DATA AS WILL 
BE NECESSARY FOR THE DETERMINING AND ASSIGNING OF THIS PRO- 
DUCTION ALLOTMENT. BLANK FORM UPON WHICH THE REQUEST SHOULD 
BE MADE AND THE REQUIRED INFORMATION FURNISHED PROMPTLY, WILL 
BE MAILED TO ALL REGISTERED MILLS. FILL OUT AND RETURN PROMPTLY. 


NO ALLOTMENT SHOULD BE REQUESTED FOR A MILL THAT WILL NOT 
OPERATE, BECAUSE IN SO DOING, YOU REDUCE THE ALLOTMENT THAT 
WILL BE GIVEN THE MILLS THAT WILL OPERATE. 


IF THE INFORMATION REQUESTED OF THE INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURER 
AND HIS APPLICATION FOR AN ALLOTMENT FOR OPERATING DURING 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1934, ARE NOT RECEIVED BY DECEMBER 
20TH, ANY OPERATION BY SAID MANUFACTURER DURING JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH WILL BE CONSIDERED IN VIOLATION OF THE 
LUMBER CODE AND SUBJECT TO THE PENALTIES PROVIDED IN THE NA- 
TIONAL RECOVERY ACT AND IN THE CODE ITSELF. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
J. H. Townshend, Secretary-Manager 
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KLAMATH 
IS THE 
HOME 
OF FINE 
QUALITY 
PONDEROSA 


PINE 


Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 
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Losing By a Nose 
[By E. P. Connor] 


Many different methods are used to determine 
whether or not lumber is dry enough to be dis- 
charged from a dry kiln. Some of these 
methods—even though used by men of experi- 
ence—are not reliable. Trouble trequently re- 
sults from their use, but the source is not dis- 
covered until losses become so great that an 
investigation by the management is necessary. 

The manager of a large mill was recently 
confronted with serious difficulty in his dry kiln 
department. The kilns, a modern battery, had 
operated successfully for several years, but sud- 
denly began to turn out lumber that was not 
thoroughly dry. As a result, the company re- 
ceived numerous complaints and costly claims. 

The kiln operator was called to account for 
the trouble, but he immediately assumed a de- 
fensive attitude and maintained that the lumber 
was always thoroughly dried before it was 
drawn from the kilns. He was sure of this, 
because he personally tested and approved of 
the lumber on every kiln truck before its dis- 
charge. The excess moisture, he claimed, must 
have been taken on after the lumber left his 
department. As he had “been a dryin’ lumber 
for twenty years,’ he was confident that he 
knew dry lumber when he saw it. He there- 
fore refused to admit that the trouble started 
in his department. 


Kiln Operator's Nose "Out of Order" 
The manager, however, was convinced that 
the trouble did originate in the dry kiln de- 


partment, and called in a dry kiln engineer to 
settle the matter. After a short investigation, 


the engineer made a brief report as follows— 
“Your dry kiln operator’s nose is out of order.” 

The manager, who expected to find something 
wrong with the mechanical operation of the 
kilns, was surprised with this observation and 
demanded further explanation. 

It was then disclosed that the kiln operator 
had, through many years of experience, de- 


veloped an accurate sense of smell and could,: 


when in normal condition, tell if lumber was 
dry by sniffing each pile before he discharged 
it from the kilns. He became so adept in de- 
tecting the distinctive odor of dry lumber that 
he eventually discarded all other means of 
testing moisture content, and relied completely 
upon his nose. Then—without warning—he de- 
veloped a chronic cold and the trouble began. 
His nose became ineffective, although he still 
thought it as good as ever. 


Leads to Adoption of Reliable Tests 


With this revelation, the manager decided 
that the dry kiln operator’s nose had been given 
too much responsibility and insisted that more 
reliable methods for testing moisture content be 
employed in the future. 


To give satisfactory results, a good dry kiln 
must have a good operator. A good operator is 
one who not only understands, but uses the 
latest and best methods developed for drying 
lumber. He does not rely completely upon the 
fact that he has “been a dryin’ lumber for 
twenty years,” but readily adapts himself to 
improvements of the present. 





States May Not Tax Interstate 
Commerce 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Dec. 4.—Members of the 
trade in Indiana who do a business outside the 
State were much interested in a recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, which 
reiterated the principle that States shall not 
interfere through taxation with interstate com- 
merce. This decision is regarded as a further 
bulwark against any attempts of the Indiana 
State officials to make gross income tax col- 
lections on revenue from the sale of Indiana- 
made merchandise outside the State. 

Some time ago a judge in superior court in 
Indianapolis ruled that income from goods sold 
in interstate and foreign commerce is not sub- 
ject to taxation under the 1933 gross income 
tax—or sales tax—law, which, he said, does not 
contemplate such a levy. Estimating a cut of 
about $4,500,000 from the revenues by reason 
of this decision, the State appealed the case to 
the Indiana supreme court, where it now lies. 
A mutual agreement was reached, however, that 
the State would take no action to collect the 
taxes until Jan. 1, 1934, and an injunction was 
not ordered. 





Hand Carve Fine Bows and 
Arrows 


Comps, Ark., Dec. 4.—It took the depres- 
sion to bring another industry to Combs, a lit- 
tle village on the banks of White River in 
Madison County. This industry is the bow and 
arrow business, started by Vol Brashears in 
connection with his hardwood lumber mill. The 
bows made by this company range from four to 
six feet in length. This variety of sizes is due 
to the fact that an archer buys a bow about as 
long as he is tall. The Brashears bows are 
all hand carved, and of the best wood obtain- 
able. Practically all of them are disposed of 
to wholesale concerns that sell them to dealers, 
who retail them at $18 to $30 each. 

The arrows are made of different hardwoods, 


which need not be chosen as carefully as those 
for bows. Locust is used the most, and is 
often beautiful with inlays of walnut. 

Many lumber dealers find it profitable to buy 
bow staves and turn out the finished product 
themselves. To these people, Brashears sends 
about 100,000 staves a year. These are the 
best woods, each one of which has been chosen 
because of its suitability for bow material. But 
it is the finished bow that is the pride of the 
Brashears crew. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 4.—The Indiana su- 
preme court has just issued a ruling which adds 
another to the problems of the trade in Indiana. 
The state’s highest court has condoned picket- 
ing on the part of organized labor in no uncer- 
tain terms, provided the picketing is done in a 
lawful manner. The lower court trial allega- 
tions were much as usual. Pickets were boy- 
cotting the establishment, they were intimidat- 
ing employees and customers and were ruining 
business. While both sides, by evidence, vir- 
tually admitted the facts, the lower court re- 
fused to issue an injunction, but did issue a 
temporary restraining order, which the supreme 
court in its ruling dissolved. 

The supreme court virtually ignored the ap- 
pellants’ allegations to the effect that in calling 
the strike and instituting the picket patrol the 
appellees acted maliciously and conspired to un- 
lawfully and wrongfully create a boycott, both 
primary and secondary against the appellant’s 
business. In the official ruling, the court said: 

In the assignment of errors, appellants say 
the trial court erred in refusing to grant the 
temporary injunction, contending that the de- 
cision of the trial court was not sustained by 
sufficient evidence, was contrary to law, and 
that it is violative of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution and article 
I, section 12 of the constitution of Indiana. 

It was agreed that the ultimate object of 
the picketing was to cause appellants to 
agree to employ only union members and to 
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pay the rate of compensation and conform to 
the working conditions adopted by the union. 

We are of the opinion that the foregoing 
objects legally justify picketing, if lawfully 
conducted, even though such picketing may 
cause pecuniary loss to the business picketed. 
It is now generally recognized that em- 
ployees have a legitimate de facto interest 
in collective action for the purpose of im- 
proving their economic situation, and it can 
not be questioned seriously that beneficial 
results to society, as well as to employees 
individually and as a class, have come from 
an assertion of the collective economic force 
of employees. The law recognized this de 
facto interest to the extent of an immunity 
from legal responsibility for financial loss 
to employers which results from strikes and 
picketing, when such strikes and picketing 
are conducted in a lawful manner. 

With the exception of a few spots and a few 
trades, Indiana has been more or less an “open- 
shop” state. In the past four years even the 
most firmly intrenched unions lost thousands 
of members. The ruling, it is believed, will 
give a great impetus to labor organization in 
all lines. Already the State is swamped with 
organizers in virtually every field, and unions 
in trades never before heard of are springing 
up with a regularity that is causing business to 
marvel. 





Californians Continue Wood 
Box Campaign 


SUSANVILLE, CALIF., Dec. 2.—The Chamber 
of Commerce and the entire business population 
of this city at recent meetings agreed to support 
the California Pine Workers Alliance in its 
wooden box campaign. FE. B. Birmingham, of 
the Fruit Growers Supply Co., pointed out at 
a meeting of general business men that the most 
serious individual loss in box shook orders was 
in those from the canning companies. He re- 
marked that if orders of former years could 
again be secured, the increase in consumption 
of lumber would be over 300,000,000 feet a 
year. Only ten percent of the goods shipped 
into Susanville had come in wooden boxes. 





Northwest Mill Installs New 
Cost System 


Raymonp, WaAsH., Dec. 2.—Engineers are 
engaged in adapting the Bedaux system of de- 
termining the cost of lumber production to the 
Willapa and Raymond units of the Willapa 
Harbor Lumber Mills. Adaptation to the log- 
ging operations may follow, although the en- 
gineers will be engaged for some two months in 
organizing the two mill units. E. D. Hayward, 
of San Francisco, will be stationed here as 
resident Bedaux engineer. His work. will take 
several months. The system, which is used by 
the big packing companies in Chicago and many 
industrial concerns, has been adopted by a num- 
ber of Pacific Northwest lumber mills. 
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A Product 


{Available to Retail Lumber Dealer} 


That Adds to Longevity of Wood 


Retail lumber dealers as well as lumber 
manufacturers in recent years have been mani- 
festing increased interest in the exploitation of 
treated wood, particularly for outdoor use and 
in places where the wood is exposed to the 
elements. While the value and desirability of 
treated wood long have been known in railroad 
construction work, bridge building and large 
scale building activities, which have demon- 
strated the durability and economy of wood 
that has been properly treated, until recently it 
has been practically impossible for the average 
home builder or small consumer to obtain from 
his retail dealer small quantities of treated lum- 
ber. There has been rapid development in re- 
cent years, however, and particular interest at- 
taches to the announcement of a concentrated 
wood creosote oil now available to retail lum- 
ber dealers, which is easily applied and which 
adds many years to the longevity of wood. 
This preparation, known to the trade as 
“No-D-K,” is manufactured by the Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation at its big chemical plant 
at Kingsport, Tenn. Here the Eastman com- 
pany extracts wood alcohol from hardwood tim- 
ber for use in making photographic film at the 
company’s plant in Rochester, N. Y. As a by- 
product, the creosote oil present in the wood 
is recovered and highly concentrated. 

It is this oil which protects the living tree 
against decay, and naturally it gives excellent 
protection to wood treated with it. Having 
four times the killing strength of pure carbolic 
acid, it offers great resistance to decay and in- 
sect attack. However, it is not caustic and 
will not burn the skin of workmen applying it. 
It has this advantage also, that it gives the 
wood an attractive brown finish, instead of the 
black exterior left by the application of coal 
tar creosote. 

Dealers will be interested to know that this 
wood creosote oil is easily applied, either with 
brushes or by spraying, or it may be applied 
by dipping in tanks. Blueprints of inexpensive 
dipping tanks will be furnished free of charge 
by the Tennessee Eastman Co. Features of 
especial interest are that the oil has a high 
boiling point hence is little affected by the heat 
of the sun and consequently it remains indefi- 
nitely in the wood to protect it; it is not solu- 
ble in water hence is not readily leached or 
soaked out by the rain; it does not crack, chip 
or peel off, and two coats of it will give suffi- 
cient penetration to assure excellent protection ; 
an experienced painter is not necessary, and it 
may be applied with the cheapest kind of labor. 

In developing a wood preservative of this 


kind, the Tennessee Eastman Co. believes that 
it has opened up to retail lumber dealers many 
new markets they have not heretofore been able 
to reach. A ready market for this product is 
offered among unpainted structures such as 
barns, warehouses, silos, inexpensive industrial 
villages, garages and similar structures: The 
price is so low that its use is made possible 
where paint cost may be prohibitive, and the 
durability of wood construction treated with 
such a preservative gives the retail lumber- 
man a real opportunity to exploit wood for uses 
for which hitherto it may not have been the 
accepted material. 

Another angle of tremendous value is tha: 
by thoroughly applying several coats oi 
No-D-Ki on the foundation woodwork in new 
structures, good protection is afforded against 
termite attack, at a cost to the owner so small 
that its use will be repaid many times over. 
The damage wrought by termites, particularly 
during the past few years, is well known and 
has given builders much concern. These un- 
seen wood destroyers eat out the inner cells 
of the wood, leaving only a hollow shell. 
Dealers in many parts of the country have been 
greatly interested in finding a way to prevent 
termite damage, and No-D-K would seem to 
be at least one answer to the problem. 

An interesting and valuable folder, entitled 
“Perfect Protection With No-D-K,” may be 
obtained upon request from the Tennessee East- 
man Corporation at Kirgsport, Tenn. 


Coast Firm Installs Band Mill 


Tacoma, WasuH., Dec. 2.—The Tacoma Crate 
Co., of which Jacob Seiler is manager, is in- 
stalling an 8-foot band mill which will give it 
a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. This equipment 
will be used to produce hemlock dimension for 
the Atlantic Coast trade, as well as stock for 
manufacture into packing house boxes and 
vegetable crates for shipment to California. The 
company specializes in the manufacture of boxes 
and crates, principally from hemlock and spruce. 
A unique feature of this plant is that sawmill, 
box factory and dry kiln are under one roof. 

The lumber will be seasoned on low tempera- 
tures in a multiple-track Moore reversible cross- 
circulation kiln 56 feet long. The kiln will have 
large air-handling capacity, using 54-inch special 
disc fans on 8-foot centers. The loads will be 
6 feet wide, piled edge-to-edge, giving large 
holding capacity in spite of the relatively nar- 
row widti made necessary by handling all lum- 
ber inside the factory building. 
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a ready sale. 





| Available at attractive prices, it is a profitable item 
| for lumber yards to handle. It finds a wide market and 
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| Exclusive territories will be given energetic distributors. 


Write for our booklet "Perfect Protection With NO-D-K.”" 
Samples gladly furnished. 


Lumbermen find NO-D-K ideal for protecting camp 
houses, storehouses, sawmill buildings and other exposed 
woodwork where paint would be too expensive. 
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ay State Discusses N RA, Home Building 


Believe Recovery Program Holds Much Promise But Suggest Amend- 

ments to Code Distribution Provisions—Endorse Activities of Federal 

Farm and Home Administrations and Hear Authoritative Report on 
the Housing Shortage Now Developing 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—The annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Dec. 2, was largely attended by 
members intent upon gaining knowledge as to 
proper procedure under the Code. President 
F. Howard Hinckley, of Yarmouthport, re- 
viewed the —_ trend of the year, and Secre- 
tary Edward A. Roy, of Chicopee, outlined the 
work of his office—which culminated at a direc- 
tors’ meeting held in the evening, when a large 
number of new members from every section of 
the State were admitted. Treasurer W. L. 
Smith reported a comfortable balance in hand. 


Distribution Practices Are Discussed 


The resolutions committee had prepared many 
carefully worded expressions covering the atti- 
tude of the retail trade toward many Code pro- 
visions. One of these voiced objection to the 
practice of some manufacturers selling their 
product to the Government upon the same price 
basis as they would sell to the retail dealer; 
another charged that the shipment of transit 
lumber in the past had caused widespread de- 
moralization of the entire industry, expressed 
opposition to the practice and endorsed Section 
If of Article 8 of the Retail Code as it now 
stands without amendment. Referring to the 
distribution clause, or Article II in the Retail 
Code, which had been set aside and a hearing 
held by the NRA administrator, this associa- 
tion endorsed the action of the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Association in wiring the 
administrator at Washington its approval of the 
distribution clause, or Article III in the Retail 
channels, and the retention of Article III in the 
retail Code if proposed amendments clarifying 
the term “consumer” are adopted. It was 
further resolved “that manufacturers of lumber 
be urged to include in their Code a distribution 
statement coinciding in principle with Article 
III as proposed to be amended in the Retail 
Lumber Code—or, failing this, that retailers be 
allowed under the Codes to buy as advan- 
tageously as wholesalers and to sell at prices 
competitive with wholesale prices on that part 
of their business which is normally sold by 
them in carload lots.” 

The association also went on record as en- 
dorsing the activities of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank and Corporation, and the Federal 
Farm Loan Bank and Administration, and en- 
dorsed the practice of its members of accepting 
Federal Home Loan bonds in payment of se- 
cured obligations held by them, and pledged 
its support to the free use and exchange of said 
bonds in the immediate future. 


New Officers and Directors Chosen 


Officers for the ensuing year were chosen as 
follows: 

President—F. 
port. 

First vice 
Brighton. 


Howard Hinckley, Yarmouth- 


president—Granville B. Fuller, 
Second vice president—E. A. Roy, Chicopee. 
Third vice president — Frank B. Merrick, 
Holyoke. 
Treasurer—wW. L. 
Secretary—-Norman P. Mason, Chelmsford. 
Directors—Chester Pope, Beverly; Harry S. 
Richards, Fall River; Joshua A. Nickerson, 
Chatham; Daniel C. Richardson, Mansfield; 
Roy 8S. Edwards, Newtonville; E. H. Sawyer, 
Worcester. 


Smith, Lexington. 


The remainder of the morning session was 
devoted to addresses upon “The Retail Lumber 
Dealer and the Code,” by Paul S. Collier, sec- 


retary of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association and counsellor to the Retail Code 
Authority, and “The Mortgage Situation,” by 
the editor of “Banker and Tradesman.” 


Urges Fair Play Under the Codes 


Mr. Collier was acclaimed as the guiding 
genius in the creation of the Retail Lumber 
Code, and was roundly applauded as he arose 
to discuss it. He described the NRA and its 
purpose to restore industry. He was convinced 


that it held much of promise for lumbermen. 
He outlined the set-up under the Retail Code 
with its thirty-two members drawn from all 
sections of the country, representing thirty-two 
retail associations. This group had been granted 
broad powers and, if the plan for industry regu- 
it will be because we make 


lation succeeds, 











G. B. FULLER, 
Brighton, Mass. ; 
lst Vice President 


7. L. SMITH, 
Lexington, Mass. ; 
Treasurer 


good and proper use of those powers. If those 
powers are abused, the Government will step 
in and try its own hand, and of course we don’t 
want that. Mr. Collier urged all retailers to 
promptly answer all questions as to retail costs, 
as there is much work yet to be done if the 
trade is to reap the benefits possible under the 
Code. He asserted that the substantial por- 
tions of the Lumber Codes are now settled, but 
there was yet much to be done in getting all 
parts of the machinery in smooth working 
order. Speaking generally of the Code pro- 
visions as they apply to all branches of the 
lumber industry, he felt that a very substantial 
forward step had been taken, placing lumber- 
men in a more promising position than they 
had occupied in many years, and it is up to us 
now to play the game fair. If we do this there 
is a real opportunity ahead. 


Reports Revival in Home Demand 


George R. Glendining, editor of “Banker and 
Tradesman,” indicated that there was real im- 
provement in the mortgage situation. The 
records showed clearly that foreclosures upon 
home properties are decreasing rapidly. He felt 
that the valuation of homes had been liquidated 
too severely and that all real estate values were 
showing a distinct upward trend. It is common 
knowledge that the co-operative and savings 
banks have stopped marking down their re- 


possessed home properties, and have actually 
started the process of marking them up. He 
expressed the conviction that a real shortage of 
housing must soon develop. Over a period of 
five years, new home construction was scarcely 
25 percent of the normal volume, while popula- 
tion showed the normal increase. During the 
past five years there has developed multi-family 
occupancy of homes. Today they are un- 
scrambling and seeking independent housing. A 
large renting office had recently informed him 
that of sixty-nine rentals to families, more than 
thirty were withdrawing from the double oc- 
cupancy plan. As this tendency becomes more 
pronounced there will be a steady drift toward 
a real shortage of housing. 


Recovery Program in Workable Shape 


Following the dinner, which was served to 
175 members and guests, there were addresses 
by Hon. Gasper G. Bacon, lieutenant governor 
of the State, and by Frank M. Carpenter, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., president Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and on the 
lighter side there were character sketches of 
real merit by Sandy MacFarland, international 
radio star, and by a local celebrity introduced 
as Capt. Nicolas Morello, an Italian flying ace 
and president of the Lumber Associates of Italy. 

There was general agreement by all speakers 
at this session that the recovery program was 
now in workable shape, held much of promise 
to the industry, but called for enthusiastic sup- 
port by the individual dealers during the com- 
ing year in making the New Deal permanent. 





Alabama Retailers Reorganize 
for Code Administration 


BIRMINGHAM, ALaA., Dec. 4.—The executive 
committee of the Alabama Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Association, in a called ses- 
sion last Friday, selected Jce Rowell, formerly 
in the builders’ supply business, and one of 
those who assisted in forming the local retail 
codes, as executive secretary and Code officer 
for the State organization. Mr. Rowell will 
spend two or three weeks with C. H. Cowan, 
president of the Retail association, at the Mo- 
bile office, and about Dec. 10 will remove the 
executive offices to Birmingham. Matters per- 
taining to the administration of the Code in 
the State were discussed, and price lists cover- 
ing Birmingham, Huntsville, Gadsden, Bes- 
semer, Tuscaloosa, Montgomery and Mobile 
areas were approved, and are now in effect. 
Other matters were discussed and passed along 
to special committees. Those present were T. 
L. Bear, Montgomery: C. H. Cowan, Mobile: 
Joe Van Valkenburg, Huntsville; C. H. Gray- 
son, Birmingham. 

Thornton Estes, district chairman for nine 
counties adjacent to Birmingham, will call a 
meeting of the retail dealers in the local dis- 
trict for the purpose of instructing the retailers 
in the operation of the Code. 


Birmingham Retailers Consolidate 


The Birmingham Retail Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Association has brought retail lumber 
and building material dealers into the one 
organization and elected the following officers: 

President—O. H. Bernard, Walker Lumber 
Co. 

Vice President—Thornton Estes, Estes Lum- 
ber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. M. Richards, Rich- 
ards Lumber & Coal Co. 

Director—B. F. Seale, Seale Lumber Co. 

The officers, with Mr. Seale, compose the 
board, and the Code Authority. Weekly meet- 
ings were voted. These were to be alternated, 
one Tuesday at noon, and the following Tues- 
day, at 8:00 p. m. With two or three excep- 
tions, every dealer in the district has joined the 
local organization. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Appalachian Producers Find Trade 
Promotion Brings Results 


Co-operation With Architects, Industrial Utilization, Code 
Allotments and Prices and Competitive Rates—Engage 


Attention 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN Lu?‘BERMAN] 


CinciNNATI, Onto, Dec. 6—What was un-— 


doubtedly the most successful convention of 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) 
took place today, with an attendance fully three 
times that of any previous meeting. Fully 150 
hardwood lumbermen from both the Appala- 
chian and southern hardwood districts were 
present, the attraction being the explanation of 
the Lumber Code by C. Arthur Bruce, execu- 
tive officer Lumber Code Authority, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a lecture on and demonstra- 
tion of the use of hardwood in automobile bodies. 
Interest of the delegates was marked and, fol- 
lowing the close of the all-day session, many 
remained for an extra meeting of the trade 
extension committee. This resulted in the ad- 
dition of a number to the association’s mem- 
bership, thus insuring an expansion of the trade 
extension program on broader lines than were 
ever before attempted. 


Co-operation With Architects; Auto Bodies 


The feature of the morning session was the 
address by Lancelot Sukert, Detroit architect, 
on “How a Small Group of Manufacturers Can 
Co-operate With Architects Most Effectively.” 
In this address Mr. Sukert commented upon 
the excellent contact work of Trade Extension 
Manager H. E. Everley and Field Representa- 
tive E. R. Linn, in convincing architects and 
specifiers of new construction of the value of 
using hardwood lumber. Following this was 
a lecture and demonstration on the use of hard- 
wood in automobile bodies, by W. S. McLean, 
buyer for the General Motors Corporation at 
Detroit. One of the Chevrolet: bodies of the 
Fisher Body Corporation was on exhibition, 
showing how wood was used in this construc- 
tion and how steel tubing was reinforced with 
oak, giving it added strength, durability and 
resiliency. 


Code Provisions; Railroad Rates 


Several features were noteworthy in the 
afternoon session. The first was the address 
by Mr. Bruce, who explained the provisions 
of the Lumber Code and what it meant in the 
establishment of cost-protective prices and re- 
striction of production to a quota basis. 

L. Goodwin, traffic manager Blue Jay 
Lumber Co., Blue Jay, W. Va., made a report 
of the transportation committee, commenting 
on the inequalities of rate structure for lum- 
ber routed via the Panama Canal from Pacific 
mills, compared with rates on lumber from 
Appalachian mills to competitive territory, both 
east and west of the Mississippi River. 


To Extend Trade Promotion Activities 


Trade Extension Manager H. E. Everley and 
Field Representative E. R. Linn made compre- 
hensive reports on the trade extension work 
during the past year, which was carried on un- 
remittingly despite the depression. These re- 
ports were so impressive that the trade exten- 
sion committee, headed by J. W. Mayhew, de- 
cided to carry on the work even more actively 
in 1934. The same assessment of 8 cents a 
thousand feet was decided upon, the monthly 
dues for 1934 being based on the October- 
November cut of 1933. 

_Many of the lumbermen divided their atten- 
tion between the convention sessions and the 
meeting of the Code price-fixing committees of 
the Appalachian and southern hardwood dis- 
tricts. These committees were busy readjust- 
ing inequalities in price minimums and ironing 


at Annual 


out complaints. Manufacturers of buckeye and 
basswood registered complaints on the score of 
minimums fixed for the upper grades of these 
woods, and it is understood changes will be 
made from former schedules. 


New Officers and Directors 


M. R. McCorkle, president Stonega Lumber 
Co., Stonega, Va., declined to continue as presi- 
dent, and R. J. Carroll, president Wilderness 
Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va., was elected. 
John W. Kitchen, president Kitchen Lumber 
Co., Ashland, Ky., was re-elected vice president. 
Frank R. Gadd, secretary-treasurer, presented 
his resignation on account of Code activities 
with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
at Memphis, but was persuaded to continue as 
secretary and was relieved of his duties as treas- 
urer. FE. M. Bonner, secretary-treasurer Atlas 
Lumber Co., was made treasurer. 

Directors elected were: J. R. Campbell, 
Birch Valley Lumber Co., Tioga, W. Va.; For- 
est McNeil, Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; E. R. Boyd, Virginia 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Tazewell, Va.; M. L. 
Tipton, Little River Lumber Co., Townsend, 
Tenn.; Fred Bringardner, Bringardner Lumber 
Co., Lexington, Ky.; John Raine, Meadow 
River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va.; J. W. 
Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; and J. I. Nallen, Wilderness Lumber Co., 
Nallen, W. Va. 


NRA Makes Poets of 


Lumberjacks 


Marpote, B. C., Dec. 2.—The principal shingle 
mills in British Columbia voluntarily placed 
themselves under the NRA code operating con- 
ditions. In order to comply with these condi- 
tions, it was necessary for the Huntting-Merritt 
Lumber Co. here to lay off its night shift. Fol- 
lowing this order, a block piler on the night 
shift addressed the president of the company in 
verse, setting forth the situation of the unem- 
ployed crew. In reply the president wrote a 
nice letter and then some of the office crew 
decided to try their hand at a reply in verse. 
The plea of the block piler was: 

You are the shepherd of the sheep, 
Let each one have the right to eat, 
For them that hath the light of day 





Get all the work with your eight-hour day. - 


But the darker flock of the herd of thine 

They walk the streets without a dime, 

So unto you I ask this day 

To share the work of your eight-hour day. 

The darker flock (night shift) no pasture 
find 

They look to you to share the dime. 

As shepherd true God looks to you 

To help your night shift to pull through. 

You are a member, I understand, 

That stands for justice on this land. 

Let all your sheep in righteous say 

You are full members of the NRA. 


And the office crew replied: 
Although I’m shepherd of the flock 
I cannot monkey with the clock; 
To mix light with dark it will not do, 
The result would be a motley crew. 
The dark ones who now walk the street 
I will endeavor their just demands to meet 
And try and take them off this beat 
And ease their tired and aching feet. 
To try and split the little dime 
Would mean two crews on half the time. 
The only way to increase the pay 
Is to get more business from the NRA. 
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PACIFIC COAST CI 
TO SERVE 


2 PLANTS ves"SX* 
MIXED-CARS 


Pine Lumber & Factory Products 


PONDEROSA PINE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 


7 Long Lake Lumber Co 


PINE FRAMES TRIM 
in MOULDINGS 


22 SpokanePine 
ProductsCo, 


Sell More 


Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST . . 


Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 


ED CARS 


Our Specialty 


ARD_ AND 


Y 
SHED STOCK 


Including Bevel Siding, 
Moulditigs, Lath 6 


hingles 


WHITE RIVER. 


LUMBER CO. 


ENUMCLAW, 
WASHINGTON 































| DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and 

dining service. In- | 

formal. 600 

rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 

prices are most 
moderate. 


LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Jan. 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen's Associa- 

tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan, 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 
17-19—-Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Annual. 


Jan. 


Jan. 23-25—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual, 
24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen's Associa- 

tion, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 
Jan. 31-Feb 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual. 

6-7—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mont Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 
Feb. 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 

sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Annual. 
Feb. 21-23—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

nual. 
Feb. 27-28—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 

ing Material Dealers, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 

Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Asso- 
An- 


Southwestern Annual Dated 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—E. E. Woods, 
secretary-manager of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, announced last week that 
the annual convention of the association will be 
held Jan. 24, 25, and 26 at Ararat Temple, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Mr. Woods said display space 
was much in demand, giving promise of finan- 
cial success of the annual event. 





Association Moves Headquarters to 
Memphis, Names Secretary 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec 4.—Headquarters of 
the Southern Hardwood Box & Shook Associa- 
tion, subdivision of the National Wooden Box 
Association of Washington, and of the Egg 
Case Manufacturers’ Exchange, have been 
moved from Chicago, to Memphis, and are lo- 
cated in the Bank of Commerce Building. A. H. 
Stier is secretary of both organizations, his ap- 
pointment having followed the death of the 
late Walter D. Burr, of Chicago, well known 
trade association executive. Mr. Stier took a 
leave of absence from the Waters-Stier Prod- 
ucts Co. of Washington, N. C. to accept the 
appointments. 

Frank A, Schaak, an executive of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., a director of the Federation 
of Wooden Package Associations and a member 
of the wooden package division of the Lumber 
Code Authority, is president of the Egg Case 
Manufacturers’ Exchange. M. W. Stuart, an 
executive of the Anderson-Tully Co., of 
Memphis, and a director of the Federation of 
Wooden Package Associations, is president of 
the Southern Hardwood Box & Shook Associa- 
tion. 





Grateful for Explanation of 
Retail Code 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—The retail division 
of the Wood Products Institute of Greater St. 
Louis was most fortunate in being able to hear 
a very enlightening address by George W. 
Dulany, jr., prominent lumberman of Chicago, 
who was chosen by the Recovery Admin- 
istration to represent the Government in de- 
veloping the Retail Lumber Code under the 
NRA. He explained in detail, step by step, 
the development of this Code, together with 
the purpose behind each of its provisions. He 
spoke highly of the personnel, and the co- 
operation which was given by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, as well 
as the 100 percent backing given by the dealers 
themselves. Mr. Dulany is of the opinion that 
the only factor which might cause the Retail 
Lumber Code to fail would be the lack of in- 
telligent co-operation given to the Code authori- 


ties in the carrying out of the working details. 
This Code, he explained, gives the retail lumber 
dealer an opportunity to carry on his business 
in an orderly fashion, offering the proper sort 
of service and the proper sort of materials at 
a fair price to the consumers in his territory, 
rather than continually having the factor of 
price predominate, with a low price governing 
during time of depréssion, and a high price 
prevailing during time of prosperity, neither 
of which serve a useful purpose in the long 
run. At the conclusion of Mr. Dulany’s talk, 
he was given a rising vote of thanks, not 
only for his useful and lucid address, but for 
the generosity he has shown in giving his time 
to the development of the Retail Lumber Code. 





Maine Dealers Organize for Code 
Administration 


Avucusta, Me., Dec. 5.—The first annual 
convention of the Maine Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association was held yesterday at Water- 
ville, with seventy-five dealers present from all 
parts of the State. The members discussed and 
pledged themselves to the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Code, and set up the necessary local or- 
ganization for the enforcement of the Code in 


How many 
LUMBERMEN 

are co-operating in 
REPAIRING TOYS 
—making friends of 
THE KIDS 

—who are future 
buyers of 
HOMES? 


this State. 
follows: 


The association elected officers as 


President—Frank Turgeon, Pineland Lum- 
ber Co., Lewiston. 

Vice presidents—Lawrence C. Andrews, L. 
C. Andrews Co., South Windham, and Walter 
Higgins, Morse & Co., Bangor. 

Directors—Ralph E. Jordan, J. W. White 
Co., Lewiston; N. W. Greenlaw, N. U. Green- 
law Co., Norway; S. Melvin Cheney, Diamond 
Match Co., Biddeford; Howard Ingraham, 
Augusta Lumber Co., Augusta; Edwara 
Glover, W. H. Glover Co., Rockland; Ralph 
Cooper, Cooper & Co., Belfast; H. Blaine 
Davis, H. Blaine Davis Co., Ellsworth. 

It was voted to divide the State into the East- 
ern and Western Divisions, using the Kennebec 
River as the dividing line and setting up Code 
and arbitration committees for each. Walter 
Higgins, of Bangor, is to be vice president in 
charge of the Eastern Division, and Lawrence 
C. Andrews, of South Windham, vice president 
in charge of the Western Division. It also was 
proposed to establish Aroostook as a distinct 
and separate trading area, with Code and arbi- 
tration committees to enforce the Code in that 
particular territory. 

At a luncheon served at the Elks Club after 
the business session adjourned, Benjamin Jones, 
of the J. W. White Co., Lewiston, acted as 
toastmaster, the guest speakers being Paul S. 
Collier, secretary and treasurer, Harold Bellows, 
first vice president, and James Luby, field sec- 
retary, of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Collier gave an exhaustive 
explanation of the Code as it applies to 
Maine dealers.. Governor Brann, who was to 
be guest speaker, was unable to attend, due to 
the fact that he had called a special meeting of 


the State legislature and had to be present at 
the State House. 





Small Mill Owners Organize 


Co_tumBus, Miss., Dec. 4.—Owners and 
operators of small pine sawmills and concentra- 
tion yards in northeast Mississippi and north- 
west Alabama met here Nov. 25 and organized 
the Small Mill Pine Association. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President—Joseph Alexander, Fayette, Ala. 

Executive secretary—Middleton L. Wooten, 
Columbus. 

Vice president and treasurer—Henry Pope, 
Columbus. 

Secretary—W. C. Abrams, Amory, Miss. 

Besides the president and vice president the 
directors will be: 

Dr. W. W. Deal, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; J. D. 
Reynolds, Corinth, Miss.; E. L. Puckett, Am- 
ory, Miss.; J. C., Hudson, Columbus; George 
Mabry, Derma, Miss. 

SuFFoLk, Va., Dec. 4.—The Small Mill Lum- 
ber Manutacturers’ Association recently held 
its first annual banquet, and a hundred owners 
of small sawmills in Virginia and eastern North 
Carolina gathered at the Elliott Hotel for the 
event. Sam Gay, of the American Lumber 
Corp., and Bernard Godwin, of the Godwin 
Lumber Co., were hosts, together with the 
dozen local and neighboring mill owners who 
helped them organize the association. 

President A. L. Jolly introduced Charles B. 
Godwin, jr., who acted as toastmaster. He 
called upon John FE. Martin, school superin- 
tendent, who explained that organization and 
concerted effort are the logical means by which 
business men may hasten recovery and share 
in its benefits. 

G. A. Harris told of the organizing of the 
association, in which efforts he has had a 
prominent part, and explained some of the diffi- 
ulties of the small mill owner who tries to live 
up to the Lumber Code and at the same time 
continue in business with larger competition. 
He pointed out that by joining forces the small 
mill owners may wield that influence in the in- 
dustry which they, as manufacturers of 65 per- 
cent of the lumber cut, should have. “Indi- 
vidually,” he said, “you can not be heard; but 
together, with an agency for collecting and dis- 
seminating information, you can protect your 
interests.” This agency, he continued, can be 
maintained at small cost to members if a fair 
portion of the small mill owners co-operate 
through membership, for there are 8,000 small 
mill owners, and more than 300 of them are 
within a hundred miles of Suffolk. 

Thirty-five more lumbermen joined the or- 
ganization then and there, and others took 
cards home with them, to decide whether to 
join this group or to organize in their own 
towns and federate with the Suffolk association. 


— 


New York Salesmen Discuss Code 


New York, Dec. 4.—The November meeting 
of the Lumber Salesmen’s Association of New 
York was well attended and of much interest 
to those present. The main topics of discussion 
were Code prices, and what course the associa- 
tion will take regarding some Christmas philan- 
thropic work, toward which a fund of $25 was 
appropriated. This is a comparatively new 
organization, and it is planned to print a roster 
of its fifty members, for distribution among the 
retail lumber dealers of the metropolitan area. 





Asout Firry Species of parasites and preda- 
tors have been brought into the United States 
from abroad, in efforts to combat the gypsy 
moth, and twelve of these have become defi- 
nitely established. 
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share : ; ; 
- Since the days when California was Spanish territory the pines of the | 
| the } 
id a Sierras, California White Pine and Sugar Pine, have been used for building. | 
diff- 
) live Later the cabins of the 49ers were built of the same easy-working woods. On 
time 
ition. buildings that remain from those periods the roof shakes, window frames and 
small 
ein- § siding, for the most part unpainted, are still as sound as when new. 
per- ; 
Indi- 
co “The argument that California climate is less destructive to woods than 
Lag od eastern climate is all wrong,” writes Professor Emanuel Fritz of the Forestry 
Brod Division of the University of California. “California has every single kind 
_ of climate that is found in the East and in the places where population is 
— densest conditions favoring decay are more pronounced than in the East.” 
took 
o to . . . . . 
own Durable building materials build good will. The long-run economy of 
ition. 
California pines is as favorable to the consumer as the first-cost savings in the 
de labor of fitting, nailing and painting. 
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Ruling on Substandard 
Pine Prices 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 6.—Definite rules 
to distinguish those mills entitled to price dif- 
ferential because of lower quality of lumber 
produced, were adopted for the industry by 
the directors of the Southern Pine Association 
in their meeting today. There were three days 
of executive sessions of committees handling 
Code administration details. The resolution 
was submitted by the cost-protection commit- 
tee, and read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, as the designated agency of the Southern 
Pine Division, acting in pursuance to the auth- 
ority conferred upon it by the Lumber Code 
Authority with respect to the establishment of 
lower price differentials for the products of 
persons determined by the association to be en- 
titled to such differentials, hereby establish 
the following regulations with respect thereto: 

“Any manufacturing unit having (1) a nor- 
mal capacity rating, based upon records cover- 
ing operations over a representative period and 
as established by the production control com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Division under Ar- 
ticle VIII of the Code, of 20,000 feet board 
measure or less per 10-hour day, or (2) any 
manufacturer selling and/or shipping 85 per- 
cent of his total product, which 85 percent shall 
not include timbers, as No. 1 common or lower 
air dried boards, not treated with a stain pre- 
ventative dip, and/or No. 1 common or lower 
air dried dimension, not treated with a stain 
preventative dip, and/or air dried uppers, not 
treated with a stain preventative dip, may sell 
his entire product as follows: $2 per thousand 
feet below the established minimum f. o. b. mill 
prices for all grades of No. 2 common and 
lower, including the grade of sound and square 
edge, and/or 10 percent below for grades of 
No. 1 common and better, including timbers. 

“Manufacturers not falling within this classi- 
fication, who may feel that their products or 
facilities do not permit them to meet compe- 
tition without the lower differential authorized 
by the Lumber Code Authority, may present 
acceptable evidence to the designated agency of 
the Southern Pine Division showing that their 
products or facilities require such price differ- 
ential; the designated agency will make a thor- 
ough investigation, and hold hearings if neces- 
sary, after which it will specifically authorize 
those entitled to the differential to sell at the 
lower prices established in this resolution. 

“Resolved, further, that these regulations are 
to continue in effect until such time as the 
Lumber Code Authority may change the basis 
established in L.C.A. Bulletin No. 5 for the 
determination of persons entitled to lower price 
differentials or the amount of such differen- 
tials.” 

The directors approved the recommendations 
of the conservation committee, which, in addi- 
tion to providing for cutting and growth-protec- 
tion, also called upon public agencies to ag- 
gressively attack the forest taxation problem, 
favoring the yield-tax principle, and suggesting 
that action by the States should be stimulated 
by appropriate Federal action. Federal forest 
loans at low interest rates, to be liquidated as 
cutting is effected, were suggested as a means 
of meeting financial and taxation problems. 

A number of recommendations made by the 
fair trade practice committee, and adjustments 
submitted by the cost-protection committee, 
were approved, and are to be submitted to the 
Lumber Code Authority. 





Tacomans Plan Festivities 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 2.—The annual Presi- 
dent’s banquet of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, an outstanding event for lumbermen not 
only of the Tacoma district but also of western 
Washington and Oregon, will be held Dec. 15. 
President G. E. Karlen has named a committee 
to handle arrangements for the gala function, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


which will see his retirement and announce- 
ment of his successor for the new year. Ralph 
Brindley, superintendent of the Wheeler, Os- 
good Co., is general chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. Working with him are Lee 
P. Hill, secretary-treasurer of the Carlton- Hill 
Lumber Co.; Corydon Wagner, treasurer of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Roy J. Sharp, 
manager of the Mountain Lumber Co.; Philip 
Garland, manager .of the Tacoma plant of the 
Oregon-Washington Plywood Co.; William P. 
Wooley; and Karl Kellogg. 





Exchange Takes on New 
Life and Vigor 


Battimore, Mp., Dec. 4.—The Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange’s annual meeting this eve- 
ning at Southern Hotel showed a new vigor. 
The attendance was large and the addresses of 
the occasion were followed with interest. It is 
believed that it will seek to restore its prestige 
as a regulatory body, which long exerted a most 
wholesome influence. 

The secretary stated that there had been 
some withdrawals during the year, largely be- 
cause member firms were out of business. The 
treasurer reported the exchange to be in fair 
financial condition. The inspection committee, 
through its chairman, reported that the quantity 
of lumber which passed through the hands of 
the exchange inspectors was little less than 
that of the previous year. It had been estimated 
that some 9,000,000 feet would be inspected; 
actual amount was 8,299,201 feet. If the total 
volume had come up to the estimate, the deficit 
would have been virtually erased. Standing 
committees had little to report. A contribution 
of $250 from the treasury to the community 
fund was voted on motion of L. Alan Dill, chair- 
man of the committee, making calls upon mem- 
bers of the industry for subscriptions. 

The election resulted in the choice of the fol- 
lowing ticket put up by the nominating com- 
mittee : 

President—Daniel MacLea, MacLea Lumber 
Co, 

Vice president—J. Hammond Geis, John H. 
Geis & Co. 

Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney. 

Managing committee (all elected for one 
year)—W. Hunter Edwards, B. W. Edwards 
& Son; J. Hammond Geis; C. Jackson Waters, 
George E. Waters & Co.; L. W. Freund, J. S. 
Wilson Co.; Thomas S. Hauck; Henry PD. 
Dreyer, jr., H. D. Dreyer & Co. (Inc.); J. 
Edward Duker, Duker-Asendorf Box Co.; W. J. 
Appel, W. J. Appel Lumber Co.; Charles T. 
Howard, Colonna-Howard Co.; William Teg- 
eler, P. M. Womble and Georgia Pine Co.; 
Daniel F. Senft, Canton Lumber Co.; and F. 
Bowie Smith. 

The list is divided between retailers, whole- 
salers and box makers. 

The nominating committtee was made up of 
Louis H. Becker, Becker Bro. & Son; William 
Tegeler, P. M. Womble; and John H. Zouck, 
John H. Zouck Co. 

Following the election, President MacLea de- 
livered a short address. 

“Seven years ago you elected me as presi- 
dent,” he said, “and tonight I feel highly hon- 
ored that you have bestowed upon me a similar 
distinction.” He referred to the trying times, 
and resultant price cutting and chiseling, now 
happily behind the trade. He believes the 
Code of Fair Trade Practice and minimum 
prices will do a lot of good if given full sup- 
port, and that the Exchange can be very valu- 
able as a meeting ground for various interests, 
and help coordinate them in an effort to bring 
back better business. The new president has 
given much attention to Code matters at con- 
ferences in Washington, D. C., and has lent 
earnest attention to every effort to advance the 
interests of the lumber industry. 

The company adjourned to a lower hall, 
where an excellent repast was served. A spirit 
of delightful informality prevailed, and the next 
two hours were passed in the most agreeable 
manner. 
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Northwestern Wholesalers 
Criticize Code 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN., Dec. 6.—Adversely 
criticizing the lumber code as it applies to 
wholesalers and expressing the belief that “there 
are some outstanding things that our organiza- 
tions should try to have changed,” C. C. Camp- 
bell, retiring president of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, delivered 
his annual address at the annual session of the 
group here today. The following officers were 
elected : 


President—H. E. Cornelius, T. T. Jones 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—A. F. Wellsley, St. Paul. 

Treasurer—D. F. O’Leary, Pioneer Lumber 
Co., Hopkins, Minn. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, re-elected. 

Board of Arbitration—C. C. Campbell, 
chairman; T. T. Jones, Ralph Clark, G. W. 
Critten, L. S. Tuttle. 

Membership committee—H. B. Sutton, 
chairman; F. H. Peschau, N. C. Bennett. 


“There is no question that in certain ways 
the manufacturers’ code is unfair to the whole- 
saler,”’ President Campbell said. “First, it gives 
certain mill men, particularly in the northern 
group, a better chance to do what they always 
have shown an inclination to do—of going 
around the wholesaler to get certain good dis- 
count customers direct. As one wholesaler re- 
marked to me recently ‘I know a lot of north- 
ern mills that are so short-sighted that they 
will break their necks getting an order for 
one car from a good pay account and gamble 
on Josing several from a good pay wholesaler 
for that one order.’” Continuing he said: 

As long as the minimum price list is the 
maximum price list I can see nothing that we 
can do to overcome this handicap but to de- 
pend on the fairness of our friends in the 
consuming end, and stay away from buying 
from the type of mill man referred to above. 

Secondly, under the Code there is not 
enough spread between the commission men’s 
discount and that given the wholesaler. With 
credits in the condition they are, the differen- 
tial does not warrant carrying a lot of ac- 
counts that we now carry, due to the credit 
risks, 

Thirdly, a goodly share of our business, at 
least our most profitable business has been 
small mill stocks. The wholesaler is the 
only solution to the marketing of small mill 
lumber. He knows where it should be placed 
and can so distribute it to the right cus- 
tomers at a fair comparative price to so- 
called big mill lumber that it will not dis- 
rupt or disturb the market. If I interpret 
the Code correctly, and the wholesaler ad- 
heres to that Code strictly, it practically 
would spell the death knell to small mill 
lumber. The price spread between big and 
small mill lumber will not permit it to be 
sold and the 8 percent on that priced lum- 
ber will not cover the expense involved to 
a wholesaler to market it. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, CaAuir., Dec. 2.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the reports 
of 12 mills to the California Redwood Associa- 
tion for October : 





—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 
Feet production Feet 


Production 19,717,000 ate 2,224,000 
Shipments 21,788,000 ) wer 2,863,000 
Plant use ...... 1,838,000 119 243,000 
Orders— a. 
Received 20,742,000 105 3,192,000 
On hand 23,429,000 sew 2,377,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 


8,122,000 
2,274,000 


7,294,000 
1,662,000 


Northern California*.... 
Southern Californai*.... 





ES PRS Perr 68,000 125,000 
Ree ee ree 9,327,000 7,874,000 
eee ree ee 1,997,000 3,787,000 

CO ee Tee 21,788,000 20,742,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada, 
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TWO WEEKS 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association. ......ccccccsccces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 
Western Pine AsSOCIATION.. oc cccccccsccccccs 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 
California Redwood Association............ . 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


| ne eee pe 
OS ea rere rrr re err 
FORTY-SEVEN WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association. ... .cscccccesesecs 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Association. .....ccccccccccces 
Northern Pine Manufacturers........cceceee 
California Redwood Association............. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwod Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 4.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Nov. 25, 1933, and for 


forty-seven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932. 


Average No. 


Prommstion Percent 








of Mills 33 of 1932 
101 46,496,000 107 
172 150,389,000 157 
114 71,200,000 163 

ee SS es 
11 8,012,000 132 
16 1,014,000 463 
421 277,111,000 147 
221 35,232,000 222 
16 1,793,000 897 
237 37,025,000 230 
642 314,136,000 153 
101 1,110,895,000 116 
172 3,247,223,000 130 
122 1.570,016,000 120 
7 87,760,000 322 
11 131,572,000 117 
i7 18,885,000 107 
130 6,166,351,000 125 
177 571,894,000 149 
17 34/363,000 143 
194 606,257,000 149 
607 6,772,608,000 127 


1933 
39,687,000 


129,893,000 


68,282,000 
3,816,000 
12,074,000 
3,442,000 


257,194,000 


3 


209,649,000 


67,991,000 


6,708,430,000 


- 
‘ 


14,200,000 
70,100,000 


784,300,000 
7,492,730,000 


Shipments Percent 


of 1932 
93 
124 
128 
134 
161 


130 
114 


Orders 
1933 
24,958,000 
165,278,000 
106,617,000 
4,027,000 
20,204,000 
1,378,000 


322,462,000 





,216,601,000 
,501,364,000 
,818,558,000 
103,093,000 
228,097,000 
66,114,000 


6,933,827,000 


732,875,000 
69,136,000 


802,011,000 
7,735,838,000 


41 


Percent 
1932 
68 


157 
226 
138 
288 
123 


161 


242 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, Ore., Dec. 6.—The Western Pine 
\ssociation reports as follows on operations 
of Inland Empire and California mills during 
the two weeks ended Dec. 2: 

Average number of mills reporting, 127: 

Total production for two weeks... 69,230,000 
co eee eee eee 68,749,000 
TOCA GFGSTS TOCOIVOE «636.0666. ccccsee 69,640,000 
Weekly average of identical mills, average 

number, 103%: : 

-—Two Weeks Ended—, 
Dec. 2,1933 Dec. 3, 1932 
30,580,500 18,889,000 
30,736,000 24,859,000 
30,789,000 22,904,000 


Production 
BRIPMORES <6. cceccs 
Orders received 


Identical mills: 


Production, weekly average,for 3 
previous years (average number 


of mills, 105) 39,026,000 


On Dee. 3, 
1932 


Unfilled 
mills) 

Unsold 
mills) 


orders (97 


83,582,000 86,034,000 


stocks (9% 


934,156,000 1,109,123,000 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 6.—The 432 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Dec. 2 reported: 
Production 145,172,000 ; 
Shipments .135,997,000 6.3% under production 
Orders ....111,168,000 23.4% under production 





A group of 461 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly cut for 48 weeks— 
BR ee merc rar ry ai eras 56,611,000 
EE 5a. is Sn' nina ache le ce et gd 75,834,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
ee OOP rere re re 74,092,000 


A group of 432 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 2 was 145,172,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 

Unfilled 


Shipments Orders Orders 
Rall ae 48,691,000 23,778,000 120,231,000 
yomestic 
cargo 54,694,000 50,114,000 166,887,000 
Export ... 14,865,000 19,529,000 75,185,000 
Local .... 17,747,000 SU,vGt ee 820s hw ween 











135,997,000 111,168,000 362,303,000 
_A group of 153 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 
follows: Average 


for two weeks 


Average for 48 weeks 
ended Dec. 2, 1933 1933 1932 


Production 56,365,000 59,063,000 44,144,000 
Shipments 54,678,000 61,265,000 51,518,000 
Orders 45,035,000 62,894,000 50,849,000 





<i-l>Cé 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 4.—Following is a 


and unfilled order footages Nov. 25: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Western Pine Association 


Northern Pine Manufacturers......cccccccccvcce 


statement for four groups of the gross stock 


Gross Unfilled 
Stocks Orders 
450,757,000 54,314,000 
912,211,000 284,543,000 
1,083,957,000 122,140,000 
168,406,000 1,980,000 





Output 16 Percent Above Bookings 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


as follows: 
Softwoods 
Southern, Pine Association 
Carolina mills included)........... 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association* 
(Washington and Oregon) 
Western Pine Association 
Bmpire and California). ...ccecees 
Northern Pine Manufacturers*....... 


(North 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Assciation 


ee eee ewe ee eeee 


TOU, Dew a okies ce deiivserceus 
Hardwoods 
Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods 


WOPENOTh TAPE WOE s+ ccc cccccesescces 


Total, TAP wWeeGes << ..ccccvccevsecs 


Rs oi sis 0s weed es anniee 
*American mills. 


Week No. of 
Ended Mills 
Nov. 25 108 
Dec. 2 102 
Nov. 25 452 
Dec. 2 454 
Nov. 25 138 
Dec. 2 116 
Nov. 25 15 
Dec. 2 15 
Nov. 25 26 
Dec. 2 24 
Nov. 25 21 
Dec. 2 23 
Nov. 25 760 
Dec. 2 734 
Nov. 25 689 
Dec. 2 580 
Nov. 25 26 
Dec. 2 24 
Nov. 25 715 
Dec. 2 604 
Nov. 25 1449 
Dec. 2 1338 





Dec. 7.—Seven associations for the two weeks ended Dec. 2 reported 








Production Shipments Orders 

24,110,000 20,246,000 12,812,000 
20,691,000 20,328,000 13,344,000 
80,413,000 69,444,000 62,487,000 
67,763,000 69,798,000 50,875,000 
39,594,000 38,809,000 45,618,000 
29,636,000 29,940,000 24,022,000 
30,000 1,893,000 1,633,000 
308,000 1,964,000 1,129,000 
524,000 1,629,000 414,000 
203,000 649,000 428,000 
5,325,000 7,202,000 12,900,000 
4,229,000 7,620,000 8,861,000 
149,996,000 139,223,000 135,864,000 
122,830,000 130,299,000 98,659,000 
32,615,000 27,157,000 24,566,000 
29,575,000 28,178,000 15,980,000 
1,343,000 1,122,000 00,000 
1,108,000 815,000 329,000 
33,958,000 28,279,000 25,166,000 
30,683,000 28,993,000 16,309,000 
183,954,000 167,502,000 161,030,000 

153,513,000 159,292,000 114,968,000 








—— 


= 
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PINE-HARDWOODS-OAK FLOORING 


LONGLEAF PINE LUMBER AND DIMENSION 


SHED AND YARD STOCK ITEMS 
OAK AND GUM TRIM AND MOULDINGS 
RED AND WHITE OAK FLOORING, PLAIN OR QUARTERED 
WHITE AND RED OAK, BLACK GUM, TUPELO, RED GUM, 
CYPRESS, ELM, BEECH, HICKORY AIR AND KILN DRIED 
RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL TIMBER A SPECIALTY 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, ROCHELLE, LOUISIANA 


SHORTLEAF PINE FINISH, TRIM, MOULDINGS 


MIXED 
YAN ESS 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


When Does a Tree Reach Maturity? 


The question arose a few days ago as to 
when a tree reaches its maturity and I 
would like to be set right on it. Does a tree 
continue to grow and increase in size as long 
as it is alive or does it attain a certain size, 
after which it simply bears its leaves each 
season? I refer’to forest trees.—INQuiRY No. 
2998. 


[This inquirer, located in Indiana, was ad- 
vised that the answer to his inquiry he had 
largely supplied himself. There are considered 
to be two kinds of growth, one the manufac- 
ture of additional woody fibers which adds to 
the bulk of a tree, the other the bearing of 
leaves each season. The second kind of growth 
is necessary to the life of the plant; there- 
fore goes on as long as the plant is alive. In 
the oldest trees which have reached maturity, 
there is also some of the first kind of growth, 
but death is present in such trees side by side 
with life, and the amount of fiber that dies often 
counterbalances the amount added each year, 
so that there will be no addition to bulk and 
growth in this sense would have ceased. Even 
in trees approaching maturity the growth in 
bulk is inconspicuous. Any statement about 
the maturity of a tree would have to depend 
on a definition of terms. Such statement is 
easier to make in regard to a forest stand than 
in regard to an individual tree. When losses 
through natural causes counterbalance gains, 
the stand is mature. This commentator would 
not want to say that a tree is mature when it 
stops growing in size or that it stops growing 
in size when it is mature, and will leave a 
direct answer to this query to any reader who 
may have the information.—EbITor. ] 


How to Clean Dirty Moldings 


We have on hand many thousand feet of 
moldings which are too dirty for any use. 
Kindly advise us the most practical plan of 
cleaning them up.—INqQuIRY No. 3042. 


Because of the interesting problem presented 
in this inquiry from a well known lumber and 
building material dealer in an Ohio city, the 
question in turn was submitted to a number 
of dealers in order to get the benefit of actual 
experience rather than theory in answering the 
inquiry. Replies were received from dealers in 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, 
whose comments follow: 

We are always cautious and buy only such 
quantities as can be disposed of before they 
become unmerchantable, and it has never 
been necessary for us to clean soiled mold- 
ings. Our solution to this problem has al- 
ways been to mark down the price to a point 
where they will move, irrespective of cost. 
Perhaps the quantity in this instance makes 
this procedure prohibitive. In that event, we 
might suggest cleaning the moldings with a 
revolving wire brush or buffer, or re-sticking 
to an undersize. 


Re-conditioning dirty moldings depends 
largely upon the design of mold. If these are 
flat faced or nearly flat faced, they can be 
easily cleaned on a belt sander. If the molds 
have many quirks, coves, ogees etc., it will 
be necessary to clean them on a molding 
sander. Molds that are dirty from exposure 
in open sheds and have accumulated dust and 
soot, discolored from moisture, can not be 
cleaned except to be used on paint jobs. We 
have found that the better plan is to rub off 
all the loose dirt, dust and soot with a cloth 
before we do any machine work. A brush is 
not very satisfactory, as it smears the dirt, 
making it more difficult to clean. Unless the 
loose dirt is removed before the machine work 
is done, the sander belt grinds the grit down 
in the wood. When molds can not be cleaned 
by sanding machines, we have found that 
labor costs of hand cleaning are more than 
the cost of the molds. 


If the moldings referred to are the usable 
kind for interiors, they might be dipped in 


stain or sprayed with paint. They might be 
re-run, cutting them back to smaller mold- 
ings of standard pattern, thus being able to 
get them out of the way and getting enough 
money to pay for the extra labor. 


Dusty moldings may be cleaned up a little 
by using compressed air, through a rubber 
hose, to blow off the dust. The same method of 
course could be used on dirty moldings. How- 
ever, we know of no method that will enable 
you to brighten up the mold, unless it would 
be by sand blasting, which would be expen- 
sive and probably tear the grain. If the 
molds were flat surfaced, of course they could 
be run through a sander, but inasmuch as 
moldings all are run with uneven surfaces, 
with crevices, so to speak, that would almost 
be impossible to reach with machinery or 
hand, we have nothing to suggest. In fact, 
we would be glad to know if your investi- 
gation presents some way of cleaning dirty or 
dusty moldings. The best solution is the 
proper care and protection of the moldings 
when they come in. 


Any dealer who has devised a satisfactory 
method for cleaning dirty moldings is invited 
to give this inquirer the benefit of his experi- 
ence.—EDITOR. 


Material for Musical Instruments 


We want to get in touch with firms that 
can supply small quantities of spruce and 
curly maple, which we can put in our loft 
to air dry for musical instruments. The wood 
should be winter cut, and can be in the log 
or quartered or cut in eighths etc., but not 
quarter sawed as oak is. It must not be kiln 
dried. Short lengths can be used, diameter 
to be 18 inches or over.—INqQuiry No. 3048. 





[This inquiry comes from a maker of fine 
violins and violoncellos in Connecticut. To 
anyone prepared to supply his needs, the name 
of the inquirer will be given upon request.— 
Epitor.] 


The African Mahogany Industry 

Kindly advise if you can furnish us with 
a book dealing somewhat comprehensively 
with the African mahogany lumber industry. 
This book might contain comparative 
sketches on the other different kinds of ma- 
hogany. We should also appreciate your 
suggesting any books which would cover the 
American hardwood industry and its tribu- 
taries, such as the furniture manufacturing 
industry.—INQuIRY No. 2878. 


{This inquirer, a lumber concern in a Penn- 
sylvania city, was advised that there was some 
fine literature with reference to African ma- 
hogany compiled some time ago by the Ma- 
hogany Association of New York, which body, 
it is understood, is no longer functioning. The 
best treatment of the American mahogany is 
contained in “Timbers of Tropical America,” 
in which the six most important genera of 
tropical America are treated—Cedrela, Swie- 
tema, Carapa, Cabrales, Guarea and Trichilia. 
This book, of 610 pages, by Professors Record 
and Mell of Yale, is sold by the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, $10. The 
authors state that there are throughout the 
world forty genera and 600 species of the ma- 
hogany family, some of them shrubs or herbs. 
Professor Record followed this up by a study 
of Nigerian woods, African mahogany being 
one of the subjects of the study. This is pub- 
lished by the Yale School of Forestry, New 
Haven, Conn. The inquirer also was referred 
to two Department of Agriculture bulletins, 
“The Identification of True Mahogany, Certain 
So-Called Mahoganies, and Some Common 
Substitutes,” by Arthur Koehler; and “True 
Mahogany,” by C. D. Mell. The inquirer was 
advised that because there are so many books 
dealing with hardwoods and with furniture, his 
special interest should be indicated before any 
one book was recommended. However, he was 
given references that it was hoped would be 
helpful.—Ebrror. } 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Changes Not Fully Foreseen.| Wisconsin, from Langlade, Lin-| chief point for the distribution, 





—It may be that owners of pine 
and mills in Wisconsin and 
Michigan are making wrong, or 
at least hasty, calculation about 
the future disposition of their 
luraber. Everybody now is 
looking westward as the direc- 
tion the lumber trade will 
mostly take. As the eastern 
Michigan supply diminishes, 
the eastern and southern de- 
mand will call more largely 
and imperatively on the supply 
farther west. The Saginaw Val- 
ley in a few years will become 
less important than it is now 
as a source of supply. All the 
time the eastern and southern 
demand will be increasing, the 
Ohio Valley States will be 
growing in wealth and popula- 
tion, their great cities demand- 
ing more and more pine for 
house finishing and for manu- 
facturing purposes. The time 
is not very far distant when 
the eastern and southern re- 
quirements will draw lumber to 
Chicago, for distribution from 
the railroad mills of interior 





coln, Price and other counties, 
by rail, the same as Detroit, 
Toledo, Columbus and Cincin- 
nati now draw their supplies 
from the railroads that trav- 
erse central Michigan clear up 
to Cadillac and Cheboygan. The 
Menominee River pine and mill 
owners are now straining every 
nerve for Far Western trade. 
In ten years they will have all 
they can do to supply the de- 
mand in this city, as the grand 
distributing point for the coun- 
try from Illinois eastward. The 
time will come when Eau Claire 
will consider the Chicago mar- 
ket as good, if not better, than 
any in the country, the same 
as Saginaw now esteems Buf- 
falo, Albany and Cleveland. 
Chicago dealers are now sighing 
because they can not have the 
larger share of trade west of 
the Mississippi, and are pre- 
dicting the decline of Chicago 
as a lumber market. But just 
as long as there is white pine 
standing, this city will be the 





for the simple reason that an 
immense amount will be re- 
quired for the local trade, and 
for distribution in this State 
and the country lying east and 
southwest. It is certain that the 
pine woods of all Wisconsin 
and Minnesota will, in a few 
years, be ransacked to supply 
the older sections of the coun- 
try with good to choice lum- 
ber. If the trans-Mississippi 
country gets much of those 
qualities of lumber in_ five 
years from now, it will be only 
because their purses are deeper 
than those of their eastern com- 
petitors. 
- - oc 

The rapidly increasing de- 
mand for yellow pine lumber 
in the Chicago market is some- 
what remarkable. A year and 
a half ago the receipts over the 
Illinois Central Railroad, as 
shown by its books, were from 
25 to 50 cars monthly; while 
now they average from 250 to 
300. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








History 


They grow in stature with the passing years, 
Loom like the mountains, those old pioneers 
Who carved a nation from a wilderness, 
Looked to themselves, and so achieved success. 


But now it seems we walk a futile plain 
Of feeble men, of men of softer grain. 

We run from danger and we hide from care, 
And look to other men our load to bear. 


The mind grows weary of these later times, 
When all men clamor but when no man climbs, 
Hearts without courage, men without the will 
To cross the valley and regain the hill. 


They loom like mountains, yet we see them not; 
Our fathers’ fathers by their sons forgot. 

We look to leaders when we ought to lead, 
Their great example all the guide we need. 


Take down the book, turn back and find the 
page 

That tells the story of a sterner age. 

For all we need, with all our foolish fears, 

Is but the spirit of the pioneers. 


We See b' the Papers 


We don’t see what Chicago wants with any 
of the Insulls back. 

If cities would cut jobholders they wouldn’t 
have to cut salaries. 

_ Litvinov has arrived at Rome, but Mussolini 
is another thing again. 

_The Chicago Board of Trade will add nine 
directors. The question is, Hoo-Hoo? 

Thanksgiving Day was a great idea, but why 
did they put it on the maid’s day out? © 

Now they call them “taverns,” but a saloon 
by any other name would smell as sweet. 

The cut in railroad fares is a fine thing, but 
some people are afraid that it just means more 
relatives. 

__ The Christmas spirit would be a fine thing, 
if it weren’t followed so soon by the New 
Year’s Eve spirit. 

Let’s hope the Government has better luck 
raising prices than we have had raising the 
price these last four years. 


Speaking of unemployment, let us not forget 
the hundreds of millions of dollars of bank de- 
posits that are also out of work. 

A man doesn’t like to leave home and go to 
work if he thinks he is in danger of never com- 
ing back, and neither does a dollar. 


There seems to be a great distance between 
the governor of Maryland and the governor of 
California, and not only geographically. 

The Kansas University team played two 
games in three days. It looks like another 
chance for Gen. Johnson to crack down. 


During November the Government took in 
$208,861,275 and paid out $499,420,221. If it 
were our business, we would be worried. And 
it 1S, 

Speaking of cruel and inhuman punishments, 
there are these woman election judges who are 
being sent to jail for 30 days right in the midst 
of their Christmas shopping. 

A sportswriter rumors that the Cubs are 
going to trade Babe Herman for Hack Wilson. 
It is probably true, except that the Cubs don’t 
want Wilson and the Dodgers don’t want Her- 
man, 

A Hollywood movie actress complains in a 
law suit that the names of other members of 
the cast were printed in as large type as her 
own. What makes her look small is the com- 
plaint, not the type. 


A Chicago woman has won $3,500 for the 
alienation of her husband, and we are all for 


her, although we have never seen any husband 
who was worth that much. 


Only one, of the 367 mutual savings banks in 
New England, has signified intention of apply- 
ing for Federal deposit insurance. As we re- 
call it, these were the same people who would 
have none of King George’s tea tax. 


It is not a day too late, nor a minute too 
early, to order those copies of “Come on Home” 
and “The Heart Content” that you are going 
to use for Christmas presents around the office 
and among your folks and friends. (adv.) 


Between Trains 


ROANOKE, Va.—Representatives of the work- 
ers on the Norfolk & Western Railway, from 
Chicago to Norfolk and all points between, 
gathered here today for an efficiency meeting, 
with an incidental luncheon at the company’s 
hotel, at which it was our personal duty to do 
the heavy firing. Probably the best operated 
railroad in America, the Norfolk & Western 
enjoys the loyalty of its men; and its men, in 
turn the loyalty of their fellow-workers, the 
officials of the road. All of this constitutes 
one of the chief reasons why the N. & W. has 
come through the depression in better shape 
than most of the common carriers. 

After all, if we are associated with any en- 
terprise, whether it is a railroad, a sawmill or 
a lumber yard or what, we are all partners in 
it and dependent on it for a living, whether we 
are workers, stockholders or officials. The man 
or woman with some stock, the worker with a 
job, and the official with a burden of responsi- 
bility, all have equal rights that must be equally 
respected. Anyone who attempts to divide 
them into classes, as though their interests were 
in any way different, or to favor one class over 
another, is doing damage to each and all, in- 
cluding the class he assumes to benefit. 

The stockholder has invested his or her 
money, the executive his leadership, and the 
worker his labor, in a common enterprise. It 
is a family affair, or it ought to be, a partner- 
ship in which each has invested what he has 
in company with the others, knowing that by 
working together, and only by working to- 
gether, all will make a living. 

It is too bad that more of our lumber enter- 
prises do not get our employees, our stockhold- 
ers and our officials together oftener, so that 
we may think together for our common good. 
What an advantage it would give that concern, 
and all those concerned in it, whether em- 
ployees, officials or stockholders, over its less 
intelligent competitors! If we had that family 
spirit, any man who tried to cause trouble be- 
tween employer and employed would receive 
about the same welcome as any man who tried 
to come between father and son, husband and 
wife, or brother and sister. 


The Silence of Wisdom 


I wish a tree could talk, a pine 

Could answer me some thoughts of mine. 
I never saw a gray, old tree 

But seemed a patriarch to me. 

Now I, who wisdom sadly seek, 

Wish one could #peak. 


They have survived a thousand gales, 
Heard summer zephyrs, wintry wails, 
As I have known both good and ill. 
But they are very wise and still, 
While I talk much, and little say, 
And poorly pray. 


I wish a tree could talk, could tell 
Me how to live as long, as well, 
As undisturbed by ev’ry breeze, 
As changeless in my faith as these, 
Or, if I can not hear their speech, 
Their silence teach. 
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Longleaf is 
unsurpassed for 
all framing work 
by reason of its 
known strength 
and durability. 

We produce Virgin 
Longleaf. 

















Goldsboro N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service,” by rail and water, 
will keep you supplied with all items in 


Yard Stock : Shed Stock 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
Washington, D. C., 











» CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
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WHITE PINE [22— 


t 
Al so Califorria White 


and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboar 


Cedar and 
William Schuette Company 


West Coast Products 
New York 


Office—220 Sth Ave. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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The Gift 
Unique 


Christmas is not as far away as 
you think. This year give some- 
thing absolutely unique — some- 
thing only you, among all your 
friends, can give. 


What will be possessed with 
such pride, and prized as long, as 
one of the Lumberman Poet’s 
books, autographed by Douglas 
Malloch himself? Give them to 
your friends, as a friend of his— 
something only you can give them. 


We suggest especially “The 
Heart Content” and “Come on 
Home.” Both are beautiful books, 
stamped in gold, with attractive 
jackets in colors. Both are filled 
with Mr. Malloch’s helpful and 
heartening philosophy. 


Order either or both, or as many 
copies as you wish, and we will 
have Mr. Malloch autograph them, 
and will mail them to you imme- 
diately. 


The price is $1.50 each, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me by return mail —— 
autographed copies of “The Heart Con- 
tent” and autographed copies of 
“Come on Home,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet,” at $1.50 each, 
postpaid. Check for $——— enclosed. 
Send books to: 
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Market News from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Increased activity has 
been apparent among sawmill and logging 
camp operators during the past fortnight. 
Shipping, particularly of waterborne cargoes 
for foreign destinations, has been brisk. The 
chief activity has been in the Japanese mar- 
ket. One of the largest domestic orders to 
be reported in the Pacific Northwest for some 
time is announced by W. E. Coman, Seattle, 
vice president of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road, this calling for 750 carloads of rail- 
road ties and 120 carloads of bridge timbers. 
Both the ties and the bridge timbers will 
come from mills located west of the Cascade 
mountains. The bridge timbers will be used 
during 1934 for bridge maintenance work. 
The order was placed early to stimulate busi- 
ness during the winter months. The ties, he 
said, will not be used until 1935, but are 
being ordered now to allow for seasoning 
and for treatment with wood preservatives. 
The tie purchase is estimated at 16,000,000 
feet, and the bridge timbers aggregate 3,000,- 
000 feet. Cost of the lumber is estimated at 
$700,000. 


Intercoastal Rate.——-Lumber shippers here 
are expecting some steadying in market con- 
ditions through the announcement by the 
Intercoastal Steamship Conference that the 
rate of $12 a thousand on shipments from 
the Pacific Northwest to the Atlantic Coast 
has been continued through the first three 
months of 1934. The present rate has been 
extended once before, and business has 
gained despite the usual October and Novem- 
ber slump. Shipping men here believe that 
a Government code of prices ultimately will 
replace the present Conference regulation. 
The present shingle transit rate also has 
been continued through the first three 
months of 1934. 


Cedar—Improvement is reflected in in- 
creased activity on the part of cedar loggers. 
Much of the cedar being cut is destined for 
the Japanese market, according to report, 
while the rest will be utilized by shingle 
manufacturers. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that plants. scattered 
throughout the southwest portion of the 
State are beginning to cut shingles again, 
following shutdowns that in some instances 
have extended for several months. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—vVery little new busi- 
ness has been booked here the past two 
weeks. A slump in demand was expected 
following the tremendous rush to cover prior 
to Nov. 11, when minimum prices became 
effective. Mills will be busy getting out 
orders for thirty to sixty days. Many think 
the minimum prices are too high, others com- 
plain of discrimination in various ways, but 
on the whole the Code appears to be operat- 
ing fairly well. 








Rail.—Practically no yard business is com- 
ing through. What few orders there are call 
for rush shipment and special handling of 
specific items. There has been some rail- 
road buying, both locally and from the East. 
An occasional inquiry is sent by independent 
yards. 

Intercoastal.—The large volume of lumber 
purchased last month is being shipped to the 
Atlantic coast. At present, space is in ample 
supply. New business is limited to immediate 
requirements of special items. 


California.—Sales are confined to specific 
items with “rush” shipment demanded on all 
orders. One firm reported the loss of a con- 
siderable piece of business because no ship 
was available, and it could not guarantee 
loading in ten days. 


[xport.—Buying has slowed as a result of 
a heavy movement of grain to the Orient, 
this cargo being more profitable to ship 
owners. Doubt is expressed here whether 
any lumber will be accepted for Japan under 
$5.50 for large squares, and $5 for baby 
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squares. Japanese owners are asking as high 
as $7.75. Lumber can not be moved to 
Shanghai under $5.50, and the northern ports 
eall for $6. These high rates have tempo- 
rarily stopped Oriental buying. The steady 
rate to United Kingdom and Continent has 
encouraged buyers to keep in the market. A 
fair volume of clears is being absorbed by 
the United Kingdom and Continental buyers 
are ordering both clears and merchantable. 
Space is plentiful, but grain shipments are 
causing it to become tighter. South America 
is making more inquiries. 





Shingles.—The rush to cover last month 
reduced shingle mill stocks by approximately 
500 cars, so that those on hand are low. 
Little new business is coming in. Minimum 
prices continue to be the going market. 

Logs.—High grade fir logs are somewhat 
scarce, while low grade are plentiful. Cur- 
tailed shingle manufacture, and inactivity in 
cedar lumber, have resulted in a slight sur- 
plus of cedar logs. High grade fir logs bring 
$10, $14 and $19, and low grades, $9@9.50, 
$13@13% and $17@17%. Hemlock logs bring 
$7.50 and $8. Shingle cedar is steady at $13, 
and lumber cedar at $19. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers have shipped 
their old orders taken prior to the time mini- 
mum prices went into effect. Demand has 
been poor. Many mills have proceeded to 
set up prices as “B” operations, though this 
action had not received the approval of the 
Code Authority, and they have been re- 
quested to fill out complete questionaires. 
Many Alabama mills that would probably be 
in Class B have not applied for approval. 
Other mills feel they are entitled to the full 
price for their output, and will not make 
allowable deductions. A number of Ala- 
bama manufacturers have announced that 
the minimum list will be net to wholesalers 
as well as industrials and retailers, going on 
the assumption they are not compelled to 
allow the 8 per cent discount from the mini- 
mum list. Thus three price standards—sub- 
standard, minimum, and above minimum—are 
set up. Many of the larger mills do not feel 
they are getting enough for their 1x4-inch No. 
2 flooring at the $19 base, and are raising this 
as much as $2.50. Certain items of No. 2 dimen- 
sion appear to be causing a bit of argument, 
as the sub-standard or “B” class mill would, 
after making all the allowable deductions, 
have a price below the lists in effect three 
months ago. Not all Alabama mills are 
complying with the Code prices and other 
conditions. Recent deliveries of under priced 
dimension and timbers to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority are being investigated. It 
is contended that it is impossible to secure 
full co-operation when the Governmental 
agencies will accept stock priced several dol- 
lars under the minimum list. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Retail.—During October, 453 retailers in the 
ninth Federal Reserve district sold 7,555,000 
feet of lumber, as compared with 6,868,000 in 
September, and 6,322,000 in October of 1932. 
Stocks Oct. 31 totaled 56,902,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 59,031,000 feet Sept. 30. Total 
sales amounted to $1,087,150 in October, as 
compared with $940,600 the previous month, 
and $892,800 in October last year. 


Northern Pine.—Just before minimum prices 
became effective recently, there was a spurt 
of sales, but now business has reverted to 
small orders. Industrials are not in the 
market to any extent. With all the northern 
mills now closed for the winter, manufac- 
turers report that stocks are about 15,000,000 
feet lower than last year at this time. 


Millwork.—Manufacturers expect to put 4 
new price list, based on the minimums pre- 
scribed in the Lumber Code, into effect in the 
very near future. Some quotations will re- 
main stationary, but others will be increased 
from 15 to 20 percent. Demand, as usual! at 
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this time of year, is light, but due to some 
modernizing and repair work, chiefly in the 
rural sections, is not unsatisfactory for this 
season. 

Northern White Cedar.— Although price 
poosts are in prospect about Jan. 1, retailers 
are not replenishing depleted stocks to any 
extent. 3usiness is in its seasonal doldrums. 
More northern cedar products were sold dur- 
ing three months in 1933 than in all of 1932, 
and it is believed that an unusual demand 
will develop in the spring. There has been 
little demand for poles of late. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is quiet, and a good deal 
of uncertainty as to the working of Codes 
is a cause of disturbances. The amount of 
new building is small and with the holidays 
and inventory season approaching, retailers 
are not~inclined to add to their stocks. 

Hardwoods.—W holesalers report that sales 
have been light during the past two weeks. 
A feeling of uncertainty prevails as to some 
of the provisions in the code. Some feel that 
the code will have the effect of limiting the 
territory in which business can be done profit- 
ably. Many consumers state that they will 
limit their purchases to immediate needs for 
the remainder of the year. 

Western Pines.—Trade is curtailed. Quiet 
prevails at numerous consuming plants. Con- 
siderable buying was done in advance of the 
establishment of new Codes, and retail stocks 
move out slowly. 

Northern Pine.—Trade is restricted. Yard 
stocks are generally small. Canadian ex- 
change being now at a premium, the buying 
of Canadian lumber can not be done at as 
favorable prices as prevailed some weeks ago. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives report that 
there is practically no buying except of mate- 
rial for use on Government projects, such as 
Civilian Conservation camp housing and river 
development projects. Such orders have been 
either placed with Class B mills, or with 
Class A mills which are enjoying favorable 
freight rates to the consuming point. A great 
deal of mattress lumber is being delivered 
direct from sawmills to river bank by truck. 
Retail yards in this area appear to be quite 
heavily stocked and have a considerable num- 
ber of unfilled orders at the mills, and the 
dealers are undecided as to future purchases, 
awaiting advice as to the division of the 
Class A and Class B pine mills. 


West Coast representatives report a slack- 
ening off in business, yet they continue to 
book some mixed-car orders for fir, and have 
had a rather active business in western pine 
and redwood, due to the fact that minimum 
Code prices only recently became effective 
in these woods. 

Hardwood representatives state that buy- 
ing is at a very low ebb, with inquiry also 
very light. Oak flooring continues to move 
in very small amounts, as dealers seem to be 
well stocked in this item. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Demand has fallen off to the level of the 
first two weeks in November. Market ob- 
servers are of the opinion that since it is 
virtually impossible to get concessions, busi- 
ness volume for the remainder of the year 
will probably diminish. Many retailers are 
hopeful, however, regarding chances for busi- 
ness during the winter months. The cotton 
farmers of the South are in better financial 
shape than for several years, and their lum- 
ber needs are enormous. Wheat farmers in 
Kansas and Missouri are slowly receiving 
their wheat checks, and their lumber pur- 
chases depend only upon the weather. But 
dealers are not inclined to add to their 
stocks now. Wood consuming industries are 
buying only their current requirements. Fed- 
eral purchases for river work have been re- 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


duced. Railroad buying is at a standstill. 


Southern Pine producers have been engaged 
in reducing order files. They are receiving 
little new business. Several of the larger 
mills report being sold up on several items 
of dimension, such as 2x4-inch up to 20 feet, 
in both Nos. 1 and 2. Upper grade 2x6-inch 
in 20-foot lengths is also extremely scarce. 
Mills report heavy log inventories. 


Douglas Fir producers report their stocks 
of long dimension and shed stock substan- 
tially reduced by heavy buying last month. 
Current business is small and scattered. 


Western Pines business here is very scarce. 
Retailers and industrial consumers bought 
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heavily during the first two weeks in Novem- 
ber, preceding the establishment of minimum 
prices, and are awaiting movement of their 
present holdings before buying further. 

Hardwoods.—Trade is virtually at a stand- 
still. It is difficult to move flooring. Indus- 
trial demand is characterized as fair. A few 
consumers, such as brewing and distillery in- 
terests, are still buying. Motor car body 
manufacturers and furniture plants are in 
the market, but for current needs only. 

Shingles and Lath.—There is practically no 
demand for either item. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwood demand has been quite 
dull since the new Code prices became effec- 
tive. Some houses say new business is run- 
ning hardly more than ten percent of No- 
vember volume. Indications are that there 
will not be much pick-up until after the first 
of the year. Shipments have been active. 
January furniture shows are expected to de- 








Reducing the Fire 


Tax 


There’s one tax reduction that the lumber industry can make for itself 


—the tremendous tax that is paid every year to fire. 


Carelessness of 


construction, operation or habits is directly responsible for over 75% 
of all fires. Every one of those fires could be prevented; every dollar 
of that tax could be saved. Our companies regard it as our first obliga- 
tion to help our policy-holders to prevent every possible fire. 


When Fire Does Collect 


Some fires cannot be avoided. When every fire prevention effort fails, 
our specialized policies provide maximum protection against loss. 
Claims are fairly adjusted and promptly paid. And Lumber Mutual 
dividends offer a most welcome saving in the net cost of your insurance. 


Write any of our companies for full information about our 
policies and dividends as applied to your insurance needs. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Boston, Mass. 
6 Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire itnsurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


WITH “THAT 


MUTUAL 





Central Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion of Seattle, Wash. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- °# 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


INTEREST 
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velop well. There has been some radio busi- 
ness. Red oak was active chiefly in export, 
which is now at a standstill. The same is 
true of ash. Sap gum continues to be about 
the best seller. Just a little walnut and 
mahogany have been moving. Some poplar 
has been selling. Cypress is reported to be 
very dull, except in tank grades. Pine has 
been in good demand for Federal work. 


Spokane, Wash. 


_ Inland Empire Pines.—With the Lumber 
Code in effect since Nov. 16, the larger mills in 


Spokane report that business is somewhat 
lighter. Shipping however, is a little better, 
most mills being busy sending out orders 


taken prior to the effective date of minimum 
prices, as most of them loaded up with 
orders. They have enough business to keep 
them all running at least until the end of 
this month. 

The sawmill of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
after a short temporary shutdown, is again 
operating. The company was given a con- 
tract for a two weeks’ run of white pine, 
cutting match blocks. It was necessary to 
secure a code permit to make the run, as the 

‘ time allotment of the mill had been used. The 
planing mill and other departments are not 
running this week, but it is reported that a 
fair number of orders are being received, and 
that general work will be resumed next week. 

A crew of 200 men was employed last week 

"on an 8-hour shift at the Potlatch Forest 
(Inc.), Lewiston, Idaho, the first night shift 
in three years. The crew is assured work 
for 10 days and longer if business conditions 
justify. 

The Diamond Match Co. mill at Cusick, 
Wash., closed down at the end of the month. 
At the camp 12 miles west of Cusick, skidding 
and decking of 2,000,000 feet of logs is being 
done, and as soon as freezing weather comes 
a fleet of trucks will be put on to haul them 
to the river. 

It is reported here that a volume of rush 
orders has caused the speeding up of repairs 
in the planing mill of the Brown Timber Co. 
at Colburn, Idaho, and the mill is expected 
to open this week, to run a month at least. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


British Columbia Woods,—Devaluation of 
the United States dollar may materially affect 
exports of Canadian lumber to the Orient, it 
was stated at the Parliament Buildings, Vic- 
toria, B. C., recently. Canada has shipped 
about 107,000,000 feet to China this year, hav- 
ing an advantage over the United States ex- 
porters owing to a 15-cent premium on the 
United States dollar. This advantage has 
now been lost, and lumbermen on this side 
of the line are meeting stiff competition in 
the Japanese and Chinese markets. Penetra- 
tion of the Australian, South African and New 
Zealand fields by American firms can be pre- 
vented by enforcing a dumping duty if quota- 
tions on lumber are found to be less than the 
cost of production. The United Kingdom, 
however, has no dumping duty, but the Cana- 
dian exporters have enjoyed a 10 percent 
preference. This advantage may also be 
wiped out if the United States dollar goes 
lower. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


New Business.—Mills reported an increase 
of new business for November. For the week 
ended Nov. 11, the Western Pine Association 
reported a 42 percent increase over the three- 
year weekly average for November. The pro- 
portion of new orders was not held for the 
remainder of the month; however, the asso- 
ciation report for the week ended Nov. 25 
showed new business 11 percent above the 
three-year weekly average. 


Production.— The Western Pine Division 
had allowed all mills an additional 80 hours 
allotment for November. A number of Cali- 
fornia mills took advantage of the offer, re- 
opening plants closed when the original 525 
hours were used. Indications are that a 
number of new mills and logging companies 
will be operating before spring, reports and 
rumors coming from a number of districts. 
Already in the field is the California & Oregon 
Lumber Co. Present plans call for the em- 
ployment of nearly 150 men within the next 
two months. Logging will be done in the 
Colegrove tract, about twelve miles from 
3rookings. M. G. Fleming, formerly with the 
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Trinidad Lumber Co., is in charge. O. Jones 
and Clarence Howard, of Brookings, have es- 
tablished a mill on the Winchuck River. 
They will deal exclusively in alder timber, 
shipping the output chiefly to San Francisco. 
The Siskiyou Co. should be the scene of fur- 
ther activities if the Klamath Chamber of 
Commerce is able to secure a new harbor. 
Steps have been taken to secure an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the building of a 
jetty at False Klamath Rock, about 11 miles 
south of Crescent City. One of the facts 
stressed in the resolution adopted by the 
board is the location of a large acreage of 
cedar along the banks of the Klamath River, 
which needs a deep water harbor before 
proper attention will be given to it. 





Intereoastal.—Eureka reports several large 
shipments. The Willmoto’s sailed Nov. 23 with 
2,000,000 feet of redwood for eastern delivery. 
California has received a number of fairly 
large shipments from Oregon and Washing- 
ton during the past two weeks. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—There has been very 


little market activity since the Code price 
list became effective Nov. 9. Most buyers 
previously placed orders generously and 


naturally they are not inclined to buy further 
unless necessity forces them to do so, for 
at this time of the year yards and others 
usually try to reduce stocks before inventory. 
Demand for building lumber, such as floor- 
ing, ceiling, roofers, framing etc., has been 
very small indeed, and a number of prospec- 
tive builders of homes or makers of repairs 
have balked at the higher prices for lumber 
and labor. The box makers have been hold- 
ing back on shipping orders recently, and 
they are placing few new orders. The Gov- 
ernment has been buying some lumber but 
not as much as during October. yovernment 
officials are holding the mills strictly to pro- 
visions covering time of shipment, and many 
times are buying on the open market from 
retail yards at higher prices and charging the 
excess back to the millmen. Naturally this 
kind of business is losing some of its popu- 
larity. Inquiries from all buyers have picked 
up somewhat since Nov. 9, but it seems that 
there are so many ways of figuring delivered 
prices on pine that buyers are hesitating 
until there is more market stability. Some 
producers are upset by the ruling of the 
Southern Pine Association eliminating the 
Class “B” classification for all mills until 
Dec. 9, for it has been found that a number 
of mills have Class “B” classification that 
are not entitled to quote on the basis of the 
price differential to small mills. Many ad- 
vocate much revision in the list in order to 
stimulate new business, or the cancellation 
of the list and the continued application of 
the Code provisions regarding wages, hours 
of labor and production. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Little market ac- 
tivity has been noted since minimum prices 
have become effective. The only orders re- 
ceived are for filling in stocks. It is encour- 
aging that prices paid for some items have 
been higher than the fixed minimums. Opera- 
tors have been fairly busy with shipments 
of old orders. 


Export.—Exporters have more orders on 
their books for shipment during Decem- 
ber than it is possible to load, as steamship 
space is not available. Practically every 
steamship operator to the United Kingdom 
has placed extra vessels in service. Steam- 
ship lines are carrying approximately three 
times the customary volume of business, The 
rush is because of a prospective advance of 
5 to 10 cents in ocean rates Jan. 1. Hard- 
wood manufacturers returning from England 
say conditions are exceptionally good, and 
that it can not be long until the English con- 
sumers are again in the market for a nice 
volume. Demand, it is believed, will be re- 
sumed shortly after the holiday season. 





Domestic.—Automobile makers seem to be 
the best buyers, for furniture plants are out 
of the market until business is resumed, and 
flooring manufacturers are not taking oak. 
There are only occasional orders from other 
consumers. 


Production.—Weather conditions have been 
ideal but mills can operate only 130 hours, 
for reports show stocks rapidly accumulat- 
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ing, and there may be a further reduction of 
operating hours for January. 


Log Tariffs.—C. A. New, secretary-manager 
Southern Hardwood _ Traffic Association, is 
canvassing his membership to ascertain the 
need for further extension of the reshipping 
time under the rough material and transit 
tariff. Extension has been granted to Dee. 31, 
The G. M. & N. railroad has already made 
application for extension to Dec. 31, 1934, 
and also to correct its per car rates on rough 
material to 80,000 pounds—excess in propor- 
tion. Other east side lines will probably take 
similar action. The Southwestern lines have 
asked for an extension to March 31, 1934. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.— Fir Bookings. — Fir 
mills in the Portland and Columbia River dis- 
tricts specializing in export business, have 
their order books well filled for another 
month or two, so that the lull in buying dur- 
ing the past week has been given but passing 
attention. Domestic business is keeping up 
better than was expected after the placement 
of such a large volume of just before Code 
prices became effective. 


Logging.—In the Columbia River district 
loggers are beginning to shut down for the 
winter, and most camps will be idle for the 
holidays by the middle of December. Few 
camps will resume operation until Feb. 1, it 
is predicted, as sufficient logs are available to 
keep mills supplied until that time, unless 
an abnormal demand should develop. 


Spruce manufacturers and dealers here are 
now quoting Code prices, which have been 
agreed upon and ordered effective, excepting 
on a few items such as bevel siding, which, 
however, has advanced in keeping with other 
items such as finish lumber and factory stock, 
which are about $2 higher than before Code 
minimums became effective. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine business apparently is suf- 
fering more or less from uncertainty. Whole- 
salers report that mills are not at all eager 
to take on any amount of new business, until 
they know their production time and prices 
under cofle regulations and can size up pros- 
pects for business. Inquiries are almost lim- 
ited to railroad business. The yards in the 
East are only filling in stocks of the best 
selling items, having stocked up previously 
with general assortments. Some _ inquiries 
come for industrial construction, mostly con- 
templated jobs not yet let, and a few small 
orders are being received for factory repair 
jobs in the Carolinas and northern Georgia. 
The Seaboard Railway Co. now has inquiries 
out for about 150,000 feet of car siding, and 
it is quite likely that this amount will be 
bought several times over. It also has in- 
quiries out for about 200,000 feet of 7x14- 
inch, 26-foot sap pine stringers for creosot- 


ing. In this section business is not very 
satisfactory. 
Cypress inquiries are holding up rather 


well, and the mills are maintaining a fair, 
although unbalanced order file. There are 
some orders out of the middle West for yard 
stocks, but they are scattered. The East is 
buying little stock. Some orders are coming 
from the South, mostly calling for lower 
grades. The Seaboard Railway Co. has in- 
quiries out for 450,000 feet of switch ties, 
which will be furnished by the small mills. 


Hardwoods are in fair demand from the 
furniture and automobile trades. The mills 
have been short on some of the best selling 
items, and have very little air dried stock on 
hand, most of their stock being kiln dried. 
oxport demand from European countries has 
dropped off sharply. The South American coun- 
tries have been buying a comparatively small 
volume. The advance in prices on all woods 
has had a drastic effect on the export trade. 
The condition of foreign credits is discour- 
aging trade. 





Etxk Banquet! There were 7,456 eaters 
present, and they consumed about 2,000 tons ol 
hay and 100 tons of cottonseed cake. But it 
must be remembered that these were the four- 
footed variety of elk, not the kind that have 
lodges. And this was the number that was 
counted last winter at the elk refuge in the 
Jackson Hole region of Wyoming, by A. P. 
Nelson, reservation protector. 
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New England 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—-Keeping abreast of 
Code developments and _ reshaping business 
practices to correctly conform thereto have sup- 
plied an abundance of activity for all lumber- 
men. A special meeting of the New England 
Lumbermen’s Association at Manchester, N. 
H., Nov. 24 was attended by more than two 
hundred manufacturers. The administrative 
agency in this section is the Northeastern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in New York. The executive secre- 
tary, Edward W. Treen, was on hand at the 
Manchester meeting. Many complaints were 
aimed at alleged inconsistencies in the official 
minimum prices, and Mr. Treen explained that 


it had been very difficult to secure adequate cost | 


data, but a new questionnaire was expected to 
develop a more equitable and workable price 
list. Demand has apparently fallen to 25 per- 
cent of normal, and the problem today is to 
arbitrarily regulate production to current needs, 
if losses at the production end are to be 
checked. 

Another move that has been followed with 
keen interest was the hearing at Washington 
to determine the status of Article III of the 
Retail Lumber Code. Article III lodges juris- 
diction with the administrative agency to be 
established by the National Retail Lumber As- 
sociation over all persons selling lumber or 
building materials “to contractors or consum- 
ers.” To the end that the attitude of the whole- 
sale branch in this section be officially pre- 
sented at the Washington hearing, a special 
meeting of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association was held Nov. 20, when a 300- 
word telegram was dispatched to Deputy Ad- 
minstrator A. T. Fogg at Washington, endcrs- 
ing the retention of Article III provided 
revisions are adopted to bring it in line with 
standard distribution practices. 


May Ship Unsold Parcels to Storage Yards 


The prohibition against shipping unsold 
“transits” either by rail or water has been in- 
terpreted by the administrator to permit ship- 
ment of unsold parcels direct to storage yards. 
In the intercoastal business a vessel loading on 
the West Coast must have a full cargo in order 
to operate economically, If orders in hand do 
not fill the ship, it will be permissable to com- 
plete the load with unsold parcels, the surplus 
to go into storage. It is reported that several 
intercoastal distributors here plan the early 
establishment of storage yards or the use of the 
terminals at Boston, Providence and New Lon- 
don for this purpose. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—From the 
effective date of minimum prices, Nov. 11, the 
volume of mill orders at wholesale offices has 
dwindled, as yards are well supplied. There 
is a fair fall for dimension and boards from 
storage. It is felt that the ban against un- 
sold transit lots, by water or rail, will re- 
sult in establishing several new wholesale 
distributing yards in New England, for lots 
shipped direct to such yard will not be classed 
as “transits.” There have been no price 
changes since the new code list was adopted 
three weeks ago. Cargo receipts at Boston 
in November totaled 5,532,230 feet, which 
compares with 4,390,732 feet in November, 
1932. The November average in the previous 
four years was 8,384,608 feet. 

Eastern Spruce.—There has been freer or- 
dering of spruce by the yards—both dimen- 
sion and random—as the price basis compares 
more favorably with that of West Coast fir 
than at any time in the past five years. Yard 
men and consumers are governed by species 
preference. For the 2-inch and thicker di- 
mension, 8 inches and under and 16 feet and 
shorter, the base price at the mill is $26, mak- 
ing a delivered price at Boston rate points of 
$32. Under code regulations, most shipping 
points will use a 20 cent rate, for all higher 
rates up to 30 cents may be absorbed by the 
shipper. It has been ruled that any shipping 
point having a rate below 20 cents may apply 
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Trade News 


the actual rate. A new set of grading rules 
for eastern spruce, pine and hemlock will 
probably be issued to the trade about Dec. 15. 

Lath and Shingles.—Under the Code list, 
eastern spruce lath, either size, must be sold 
at $4.10 f. o. b. mill, bringing the delivered 
price at Boston points to $5.10. Demand is 
light. For eastern white cedar shingles the 
old base of $4.50 for the extra grade con- 
tinues. New prices were due on Dec. 1, but 
have not been issued and probably will not be 
until after the January meeting of the ad- 
ministrative agency in New York. For the 
West Coast red cedars the all-rail Code list 
remains at $4.17 for the 16-inch XXXXX, and 
$4.56 for the 18-inch Perfections. 


Maple Heel Stock.—The market may be 
correctly described as at a standstill. The 
heel shops have a fair supply. The next ac- 
tive season opens at New Years. No new 
cost protection prices have been issued, and 
there appears to be no tendency on the part 
of standard shippers to quote below the $90 
base for the regular No. 2 grade. 


Pine Boxboards.—F. o. b. mill price for 
inch round edge box under the Code is $17, 
and for square edge, $27. Sales have dropped 
off sharply. Stocks at mills are well cleaned 
up, and it is planned to avoid heavy accumu- 
lation. 

Notes of Personal Interest 

The retail lumber yard of Basley Lumber 
Co., on Crafts Street, Newtonville, Mass., has 
been taken over by Roy S. Edwards, who will 
serve as president and treasurer. This is one 
of the very old yards in that section. Mr. 
Basley died in January, 1931, and Mr. Ed- 


wards, who had been associated with him 
nine years, had since served as general 
manager. 


Charles Swift, of the Swift Hardwood Co., 
Charlestown, Mass., who is also the executive 
secretary of the Wood Heel Maple Producers’ 
Association, is in Wisconsin and Michigan 
visiting the maple manufacturers. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Not only has there 
been no gain in buying, but at least some mem- 
bers of the trade report a curtailment. Prices 
are not any lower. 





Georgia Pine.—Longleaf trade is quiet. A 
few large construction projects are under way. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers are small, and 
no additions of consequence are being made. 


Cypress.—Business seems to have settled 
once more into a state of decided lethargy. 
The level of values, of course, stands at the 
advanced figures. 


Douglas Fir.—Demand from builders and 
other users is lacking. 


Hardwoods.—There has been an easing off 
in demand, with the movement appreciably 
smaller than it was for a time. Activities in 
furniture factories and other woodworking 
establishments have slowed down, and almost 
the only section of the trade that continues to 
show a fair consumption of lumber is the 
cooperage industry and factories that are busy 
on liquor boxes. Export demand is dull. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Business in Philadelphia and adjacent 
towns has slowed down seasonally. Consid- 
erable lumber is being ordered by the ship 
yards along the Delaware, where keels are 
being laid for several new cruisers and de- 
stroyers. The Federal government has also 
granted a loan to finance the purchase of 
lumber for a new boardwalk at Atlantic City, 
and another grant has been made to construct 
a high-speed line over the Delaware Bridge 
connecting Philadelphia and Camden. In 
January at least 10,000 additional men will 
go back to work on improvements, many of 
which will require lumber and other build- 
ing materials. Industrial buying has been 
brisk the past month, but is now slackening 
perceptibly. Hardwood demand is very slow. 

A meeting of retailers, wholesalers, sash 
and door manufacturers and wood box makers 
will be held the afternoon of Dec. 7 at the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, when a representa- 
tive from each branch will discuss the Code. 
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Use It pe Set 
Your Knives 


Hold it up against the moulding. 
Tighten the thumb screw. You 
have an instant reproduction of profile for 
marking out on wood or paper and reverse 
for quick setting of your knives. A won- 
derful handy device is the 


STOCKTON 
PROFILE GAUGE 


It is extremely valuable to millwork oper- 
ators, planing mills, carpenters, lumber deal- 
ers. Profitable device for lumber dealers 
to sell to carpenters. 


Will quickly pay for itself— 
Send today for circular. 


Stockton Profile Gauge Co. 
SALEM, MASS. 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











CORTLAND 7-5530 


J. HERBERT BATE CO.,Inc. 
WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 


50 Church St.. New York, N. Y. 


FIR DIMENSION—BOARDS— 
UPPERS 


Regular Deliveries through 
Boston Boat Terminals 


CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber—Est. 1889—Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone your orders and inquiries at our expense. 
SPRINGFIELD 3-5184 











HIATT’S PIECE PRICER 


Is taking the country by storm 
Unexcelled for 


Speed—Accuracy— Simplicity 
An advance of $20 a M is an advance of 


only 16c on a 2x4—12. Seems much less, 
doesn’t it? Full information on request. 


L. W. HOLLEY & SONS CO. 
f HOLLEY BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 














LUMBERMEN! 
Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 


HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 


nDROOW 
nAKROOW 
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Eugene W. Carson, of Buffalo, N. Y., lumber 
wholesaler and football official, was linesman 
at the Army-Navy game on Nov. 25 and also 
officiated at the West Virginia-Washington and 
Jefferson game on Thanksgiving day. 


The Northwest Spruce Co. has removed 
from pier 40 at Smith Cove to 5545 White- 
Henry-Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. The 
company maintains a warehouse and yards on 
pier 41, Seattle. 


Ira A. Minnick, president of the National 
Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
elected president of the Indianapolis Kiwanis 
Club. He has taken an active interest in club 
work for several years. 


Three Pacific Northwest executives of the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. will at- 
tend a general sales conference at the head- 
quarters in San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 4-6. 
They are: J. N. Manning, northwest sales 
manager; A. A. Gay, manager of mill opera- 
tions, and M. D. Campbell, Portland repre- 
sentative. 


C. A. Yarboro, formerly in charge of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s office at Doucette, 
Tex., has been named office manager of the 
Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills in Raymond, 
Wash. He has already assumed his new post. 
He is a veteran lumberman and for many years 
was associated with J. W. Lewis at Lake 
Charles, La. 


Ralph H. Shaffer, manager of the Shaffer 
30x Co., Tacoma, Wash., and president of the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, and Maj. F. 
G. Griggs. chairman of the board of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., represented the 
Tacoma chamber at the convention of the west- 
ern division of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in Sacramento, Calif., Dec. 3-5. 
Maj. Griggs is a director of the national or- 
ganization. 





Enters Hardwood Commission Trade 


S. T. Welch, of Chicago, has entered into 
the hardwood commission trade in this territory 
with his headquarters at 4308 Kenmore Ave- 
nue. He has been in the lumber business for 
three years, and formerly was with a Michigan 
manufacturer. 





Continuing Work of Organizing 
Wholesalers 


Members of the Chicago Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, who were asked, at a meet- 
ing of hardwood wholesalers which was held 
immediately after the recent National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association annual convention, 
to effect a national organization of hardwood 
wholesalers, have been diligently at work on 
this program. 

G. A. Vangsness reports progress at each 
meeting of the association, held Monday noon 
at the Boston Oyster House in the Morrison 
Hotel, and several of the major hardwood 
markets already have reported that they are 
getting behind the new organization. It is ex- 
pected that this, when completed, will prob- 
ably be a federation of local groups, with func- 
tions of fact-finding and representation of 
wholesale interests in Code and political mat- 
ters. An elaborate and expensive organiza- 
tion is not being sought, for proponents of 
the idea feel that all needed services except the 
two, functions mentioned are already available 
in existing organizations, and wish to avoid 
duplication of effort. 

Because the Boston Oyster House will be 


closed for a few days starting Saturday, it is 
announced that the Dec. 11 meeting of the Chi- 
cago group will be held in a private room of 
the Terrace Garden, which is another dining 
room in the same hotel. A. H. Ruth is chair- 
man of the house committee making arrange 
ments for a temporary meeting place. 





Home for the Holidays 


MemMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 4.—J. S. Williford, 
assistant secretary of the Bellgrade Lumber 
Co., has just returned from a trip to England 
and Continental Europe, where he went in 
the interest of the company’s export sales. Mr. 
Williford reports a successful trip, but says 
that business is through for the year in Eng- 
land. However, he looks on the future with 
optimism for he says that “business is good 
in England,” and he believes that soon the 
English buyer will again be in the market for 
southern hardwoods. 

Other representatives of American hardwood 
manufacturers who have been abroad are re- 








Fire trails wind across the flats and up and 
down the hills in a hurry, when the Klamath 
Protective Association’s trail maker, pulled by 
a Cletrac crawler-type tractor, gets on the job. 
No time is lost in getting it to the scene of 
action, either, for it climbs up a pair of skids 
and onto the truck, on its own power, and so 
to the “front” by rapid transportation. It has 
been giving splendidly effective service in the 
Klamath Falls district for several years 





turning to the States for the holiday season. 
W. E. Hyde, vice president of the Hyde Lum- 
ber Co., is expected home soon, as is Abe 
Lemsky, export sales manager of Anderson- 
Tully Co. 





Arizona and New Mexico Mills to 


Use Central Sales Office 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Dec. 2.—Under the di- 
rection of W. P. Marsh, sales manager, the 
Southwest Lumber Sales Corporation has estab- 
lished offices in this city and effective Dec. 1 
became the exclusive selling agent for the mills 
of the following companies : 

Cady Lumber Corporation, McNary, Ariz.; 
Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., Flagstaff, Ariz.; 
Southwest Lumber Co., Alamogordo, N. M.; 


December 9, 1933 


New Mexico Lumber & Timber Co., Bernalillo, 
N. M.; and George E. Breece Lumber Co., A]- 
buquerque. 

The Southwest Lumber Sales Corporation 
heretofore has been the selling division of the 
Cady Lumber Corporation, but now has ex- 
tended its activities to selling exclusively the 
products of the concerns named. W. P. Marsh, 
sales manager, has been sales manager for the 
Cady Lumber Corporation’s merchandising divyi- 
sion for several years, and is well known to 
lumber buyers throughout the country. 





Move Mill to New Location 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 4—The hardwood mill 
formerly operated at Dayton by the South Texas 
Hardwood Co. is being dismantled and the plant 
will be erected at a new location near Cleveland, 
Tex. This new plant will be equipped with a 
9 foot band and 6-foot vertical-band resaw, with 
adequate power plant. All equipment will be 
electrically driven. The work of dismantling 
and rebuilding the plant is being done under 
the direction of Thrall & Shea, well known mill 
builders of Lake Charles, La., and it is expected 
that the mill will be ready for operation some 
time in January. 





Picture of "Sunlight House" Now Is 
Available for West Coast Use 


Probably clubs and other groups of lumber- 
men, architects and builders on the West Coast 
will be interested to know that an enlarged 
photograph, 40 inches wide and 30 inches high, 
showing exterior of the All-Wood House built 
by the Lumber Industries (known as the Sun- 
light House) at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago, has been sent by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to its Seattle office; 
where it will be kept constantly available for 
loaning to any individual or organization wish- 
ing to use it for a lecture or demonstration of 
any sort relating to lumber, architecture, home 
building or allied subjects. 

This arrangement was made upon initiative 
of G. W. Dulany, jr., Chicago, vice president 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and chairman of the publicity committee of the 
Lumber Industries’ All-Wood House. 

The first such use of this enlarged photograph 
was made on the evening of Dec. 6, when R. C. 
Erskine, cf R. C. Erskine & Co., Seattle, speak- 
ing in the interest of better construction and 
design, addressed the annual meeting of the 
Nysac Club, Seattle. Mr. Erskine also was 
scheduled to give a similar talk on the evening 
of Dec. 7 before the Seattle chapter of the 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association. These ad- 
dresses by Mr. Erskine were given under the 
sponsorship of the Seattle Real Estate Board, 
which also is arranging for other similar speak- 
ing engagements before various improvement 
clubs and civic organizations. 

Persons or organizations wishing to arrange 
for the loan of this picture should address their 
requests to J. P. Austin, western representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, White Bui!d- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. 





Intercoastal Shipper Consolidates 
Vessel Subsidiaries 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 2.—Incorporation of 
the Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co. in Delaware, 
to handle the operation of the four steamers of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in the inter- 
coastal trade, has been announced by the head- 
quarters of the company here. The steamship 
company will have the following, all of the 
Tacoma Weyerhaeuser offices, as officials: F. R. 
Titcomb, president ; W. H. Peabody, vice presi- 
dent; W. H. McCormick, secretary, and Ralph 
Boyd, traffic manager, with headquarters in 
Tacoma. The incorporation, according to com- 
pany officials here, is a consolidation of four 
separate corporate identities that were pre- 
viously in existence for the four vessels, and 
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was made about a month ago. The Weyer- 
haeuser fleet includes the steamers Hegira, 
Pomona, Hanley and Heffron, operating 
through the Panama Canal to and from the 
Atlantic coast. 





Replacing Kilns Destroyed by Fire 


BessMAY, Tex., Dec. 4.—To replace ten 
natural-draft dry kilns recently destroyed by 
fire at its big plant here, the Kirby Lumber Co. 
has placed an order with the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., for six double-track 
Moore reversible cross-circulation fan kilns, 
each room to be 22x104 feet. It is expected 
that three of the new kilns will be in operation 
by Dec. 15, and the other three early in January. 

The six new kilns being installed are modern 
in every respect and F. E. Tuxworth, of Sils- 
bee, superintendent of pine operations for the 
company, believes that these six new kilns will 
dry as much lumber as did the ten old-type kilns 
destroyed by fire. 





Supreme Court to Review 
"White Pine’ Cases 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 4.—The United 
States Supreme Court having recently granted 
the petition of the Federal Trade Commission 
for a writ of certiorari in what is known as 
the “white pine” cases, the court will review 
the decree of the ninth circuit court, of San 
Francisco, setting aside the commission’s or- 
ders in this case. These orders were based 
on findings to the effect that the lumber to 
which respondents apply the phrase “white 
pine” is not white pine, but a species of yellow 
pine which is inferior in many respects to the 


Hither and Yon in 


Westwoop, CA.ir., Dec. 2—The Red River 
Lumber Co. has issued a warning to its em- 
ployes that intoxicated or partly intoxicated 
workers will be discharged. The company will 
not tolerate the use of intoxicating liquors 
either in Westwood or the lumber camps. 


Willis J. Walker, president of the company, 
also has issued a statement commenting on the 
national tendency toward small mills. “The 
tendency today,” he said, “is to spend moderate 
amounts of money on small mills in order to 
eliminate expensive hauling. This develop- 
ment began several years ago in the southern 
States and gradually spread to California. A 
great improvement in truck tires is principally 
responsible.” 


Kenneth Walker, of the Red River company, 
was a speaker at the first meeting of the re- 
cently formed Nubieber Chamber of Commerce. 
The meeting was held in conjunction with the 
commemoration of the joining of the Western 
Pacific and Great Northern at that point two 
years ago. 


AtturAS, CALir., Dec. 2.—Miss Meta Bou- 
tin returned last week from Portland, Ore., to 
be present at a ceremony which opened her 
plant, the Crane Creek Lumber Co. Her father 
visited her during the week. 


EureKA, CALiF., Dec. 2.—Newsreel men of 
the Universal Film Co. are in Humboldt Co. 
to take scenes of the lumber industry. The 
Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. made arrange- 
ments to transport the men to their camp, 
where the company demonstrated tree topping 
and tree felling and other lumbering operations. 
The camera men were luncheon guests of the 
camp. 


_ Lewis Yingst, whose father is prominently 
identified with the A. C. Klopp Lumber Co. 
of Sheridan, Pa., arrived in Eureka recently 
to take a position with the Dolbeer-Carson 
Lumber Co. for a time. He came here to 
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genuine article. A group of white pine manu- 
facturers successfully contested the orders of 
the Federal Trade Commission forbidding the 
further use of the term “white pine” in mer- 
chandising their products. It is expected that 
the cases will be reached for argument during 
the week of Dec. 11. 

In connection with its general investigation 
of the building material industry, the com- 
mission announces that the report is now in 
its hands for final consideration. Summaries 
in mimeographed form of the commission re- 
port on the cement industry as released June 
9 are now available for distribution, and the 
full printed report also is available. 





Educational Club Organized by 
Company Employees 
Loneview, WasH., Dec. 2—A Lumbermen’s 
Educational club has been organized here by 
more than forty employees of the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Co. The purpose of the club is 
three-fold: First, to provide for a series of 
discussions on lumber and manufacture and de- 
partmental problems; second, to give a series 
of talks on lumber sales and general informa- 
tion about lumber; and, third, to afford oppor- 
tunity for men who are outstanding in their 
fields to talk on subjects connected with lum- 

bering. 

Wallace Irwin has been chosen chairman of 
the club: Frank Clumpner, vice chairman: 
Charles Davis. secretary; Harry Armstrong, 
treasurer; R. F. Byars, publicity director ; and 
Bill Freeman, chairman of arrangements. 
Chairman Irwin has named an advisory board 
that includes Harry Morgan, S. B. Lewis, W. 
N. Morse, A. M. Bain, T. A. Peterson, R. K. 
Hoover and W. J. Murphy. 


the Golden State 


familiarize himself with the redwood lumber 
industry before accepting a position with his 
father. 


SUSANVILLE, CALiIF., Dec. 2.—C. J. Hersey 
has been elected president of the recently 
formed Lassen Lumber & Box Co. Employees’ 
Association. Edward Smith is secretary of the 
organization. 

Earl Birmingham, manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., has been appointed local 
representative of the California Alumni Asso- 
ciation. He will be a regional representative 
of the university for a period of two years. 

A. G. Breitwieser, sr., manager of the Las- 
sen Lumber & Box Co., was recently in San 
Francisco on business. Mrs. A. G. Breit- 
wieser, jr., was recently operated on for appen- 
dicitis at the Riverside Hospital here, and is 
reported to be recovering rapidly. 





Want State to Impose Export 


Tax 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 2.—The Idaho State 
Grange, at session at Boise last week, passed 
a resolution demanding that the Idaho legis- 
lature impose a tax on logs cut in the State 
and taken out of it to be manufactured into 
lumber. This was passed at the instance of 
the Bonner County delegates, Bonner County 
being interested for the reason that white pine 
logs are taken out of the county for manufac- 
ture at the Diamond Match Co. plant at Cusick, 
Wash., and at the McGoldrick Lumber Co. 
plant in Spokane. The resolution provides for 
a tax of $4 per thousand on white pine, $3 
on tamarack and fir, $2 on other timber, and 
25 cents per thousand feet on pulpwood. This 
proposal has heen made several times pre- 
viously, but has never proved successful, and 
it is doubted here if such a law could be sus- 
tained, as it would be equivalent to placing a 
tariff on commerce between the States. 
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CHICAGO 








Wanted POPLAR DOWELS! 


We want to get in touch with mills 
equipped or willing to equip themselves 
to furnish 115/16” Poplar dowels in 
ecarlots. To be used for bungs SND. 


MAISEY & DION yest." 


Operated by 
CISAR BROS., 2357 So. Loomis St., fared 
TELEPHONE, Canal 1830, i831. ‘or 








Anything in 


CYPRESS 


FROM 
CHICAGO STOCKS 


HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 
1545 Fullerton Ave. 











a a epee ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
fb Nand Nay ay mn tens 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
Il SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 

















Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 











St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Cal. 




















BOOKS—BOOKS—B800KS—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Lumber Industry Code Meetings 
and Activities 


(Continued from Page 17) 


under the Code. They may take them up 
with the National Recovery Administration 
direct. They will receive sympathetic atten- 
tion, for if there is one thing that the Lum- 
ber Code Authority desires above any other 
it is that the small operators shall be in fact 
a co-operative or constructive part of the lum- 
ber industry. This can only be accomplished 
by putting them on an equitable basis in re- 
spect to cost-protection prices and production 
quotas with the large mills. It is to the in- 
terest of the large mills to have the thou- 
sands of small mills co-operative and happy 
because otherwise the “new deal” in which 
the lumber industry is so deeply interested 
will not bring to it the stability it has hope- 
fully expected. 


Western Pine Cuts Assigned 


PortLANp, Ore., Dec. 2.—Lumber production 
allotments and allotment credits for the month 
of December, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Lumber Code, were assigned last Satur- 
day by the Western Pine Association to 330 
persons in the Western Pine Division. By this 
action, the Division’s quota of 300,000,000 feet 
for December was distributed to all eligible 
sawmill units which had filed applications ten 
days before the allotment date, as prescribed in 
the Code. The amount allotted to each per- 
son represents his proportionate share of the 
Division’s quota, and was determined by apply- 
ing the western pine allotment formula recently 
approved by the Lumber Code Authority. 








New ‘Wholesalers’ Arouse 
Code Authority's 


Suspicions 


WasHINncTon, D. C., Dec. 4.—Reports that 
retailers and large consumers are organizing 
“numerous companies” for the purpose of se- 
curing wholesale discounts have caused the 
Lumber Code Authority to caution its adminis- 
trative agencies with reference to such possible 
raids on the minimum price structure. 

“Please report immediately to this office,” 
urges a bulletin sent to Divisions by Ray Weiss, 
trade practices department chief, “all instances 
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of this character coming to the attention of 
you and your members. Such reports should 
present all evidence possible to secure, as we 
consider collection of evidence of this character 
of the utmost importance. It is our purpose 
to vigorously enforce the provisions of Sched- 
ule B now in effect, and we ask your co- 
operation, assistance and suggestions to accom- 
plish this end.” 


Seeks to Set Aside Code 
Production Order 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 4.—The board of 
trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, administrative agency for the NRA 
Lumber Code, has been given until Dec. 14, by 
Federal Judge McNary, to file answer to the 
injunction suit of the Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Co., of Dallas, Ore., restraining the agency 
from enforcing restricted operation. A hearing 
will be held on the suit Dec. 18. 








Ozarks Busy on Whiskey and 
Wine Staves 


Mountain Home, Ark., Dec. 4.—The repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment has brought the 
heaviest demand for whiskey and wine staves 
that the Arkansas Ozarks have ever known. It 
has been conservatively estimated that there are 
more than 100 stave mills operating in northern 
Arkansas and southern Missouri, with an esti- 
mated payroll of $760,000 a month. 





Northwest Receives Shipment 
of Philippine Logs 


Tacoma, WaASH., Dec. 2.—The first consign- 
ment of mahogany logs to arrive in Tacoma 
from the Philippine Islands in more than a year 
was discharged here this week. The shipment, 
loaded at Manila and consigned to the Buffelen 
Lumber Co., of this city, consisted of 150,000 
feet of the Philippine hardwood, and was 
brought on the Danish motorship Selandia. 
Although the present consignment is the first 
here in more than a year, both lumber and 
logs of mahogany were formerly imported here 
in large quantities, more than 3,000,000 feet 
having been brought here during 1931. 








REPAIR PARTS for Shays 


Are Best Purchased FACTORY MADE 


Only Shay repair parts FACTORY MADE at Lima, 


Ohio are genuine Shay repair parts. 


These parts are 


made of the best materials and are finished to the 
original jigs, gauges and templets. And, since they’re 
the same as the parts originally on your Shays, they 
are the only parts that can be depended upon to give 


Western Sales: 


H. C. Hammack, 
Lima ces Works, 


1932 Fisse -y —y 


Seattle, Wash. 
owners. 


the service that will assure efficient performance. 


A complete stock of repair parts is always maintained at 
our plant in Lima, Ohio for prompt shipment to Shay 
For Pacific Coast logging operators, the same 
prompt repair part service is maintained from our own 


warehouse in Seattle which is in charge of our own 
factory representatives. 


Southern Representative: 
Woodward, Wight & Co., 
Howard Avenue at 


Constance Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 


LIMA, OHIO. Sales Office: 60 E. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 
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NRA Chief Describes Plan of 


Administration 


WasHincton, D. C., Dec. 4.—“‘After a code 
has been approved,” said Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
in a recent statement, “there remains the prob- 
lem of code administration. The responsibility 
to see that codes are administered and the pub- 
lic protected lies with the administrator but the 
aim of NRA is to give to the Code Authorities 
the widest possible range of self-government, 
subject to the ultimate responsibility of the 
administrator.” 

Normally, the administrator said, a code 
should include such functions for the industry 
involved as economic planning and research, re- 
ports of conditions and recommendations, and 
collection of statistical data, preparation of 
cost-accounting methods, etc. Besides this, the 
code must also be administered for compliance. 

Fundamentally, in both the letter and intent 
of NRA, the Code Authority should administer 
as much as possible of both the “planning and 


progress” and the “compliance” phases of the 
code. Of the Authority itself Mr. Johnson 
said : 


A trade association may be, or may select, 
or may be used by a Code Authority, as pro- 
vided in the code. It is the policy of NRA 
to build up and strengthen trade associations 
throughout all commerce and industry. 

The administrator is not forgetting that the 
actual, ultimate responsibility rests with the 
NRA, and he promises that the Government 
body in addition to supervising the various 
Code Authorities, “will directly administer the 
code itself wherever an industry is unable to 
administer it, fails to administer it, or where 
there are certain functions of code administra- 
tion which, by their nature, Government should 
perform directly.” He sees little likelihood of 
any necessity of Government action in the field 
of “planning and progress” for any industry 
able to agree on a code of fair competition, but 
does expect that Government help will be 
needed in administration for compliance, for 
few industries are organized to handle com- 
plaints of this, having relied on the Government 
for it. Even so, an industry probably will be 
able to take good care of the complaints of 
violations of trade practice provisions. 

Labor provisions, however, present a more 
difficult compliance problem, and although some 
industries are organized to handle complaints of 
violations of these labor provisions, most in- 
dustries (and the lumber industry is included 
with this latter group) are not so organized, and 
therefore complaints in regard to labor viola- 
tions should not be referred to the Code 
Authority but to the National Industrial Labor 
Board. The Government, in order that the 
employee’s rights may be protected by the ex- 
istence of an agency convenient in location and 
impartial in nature, has provided twenty-six 
regional compliance agencies. As the volume of 
complaints increases these will be extended 
along State, or if necessary even local, lines. 
These are a part of the NRA compliance divi- 
sion, and are under the supervision of the na- 
tional compliance director. 





Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Reorganize 


BurraLto, N. Y., Dec. 4.—At the recent 
meeting of Hoo-Hoo members held in Buffalo, 
it was decided to change the name of the or- 
ganization to Niagara Frontier Hoo-Hoo Club. 
The attendance totaled about eighty. The club 
will hold its annual Christmas gambling party 
on December 20 at the Lafayette Hotel. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:29 p. m. 


To Start Making Wooden Bowls 


_ Hart, Micu., Dec. 4.—The J. Shephard Par- 
rish Co., large Chicago woodenware manufac- 
turer, is to begin manufacture of wooden bowls 
in a newly constructed plant here early in 
December, with R. W. Dillingham as manager. 
New equipment and machinery have been in- 
stalled in the local plant. It is planned to use 
logs from sections within 35 miles. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Production Shows Decline; Some Items 
of Dimension Reported Scarcer 


Southern pine orders dropped off steeply following the 
effective date of minimum prices, and were little better 
than half the production during the two weeks ended Dec. 
2, and files of unfilled orders are not very heavy at the 
larger mills. It seems that many of the recently placed 
orders for public projects went to smaller mills that were 
able to quote lower prices. New regulations just issued 
define with more certainty the type of mill that can allow 
price differentials because of its product being substandard. 
Many buyers have been holding back their orders awaiting 
the clearing up of this matter. Retail yard sales in the 
wheat and cotton States of the South and Southwest has 
greatly benefited from receipt of crop restriction checks 
by the farmers. The yards are not inclined to rebuild or 
expand their stocks, however, for no concessions to induce 
forward buying are possible, and they believe that prices 
will remain around the minimums until they are ready to 
enter the market following inventory and tax assessment 
time. Industrial fabricators have been largely out of the 
market, and there is little buying for industrial construction 
except in the Southeast. Encouraging inquiries for large 
lots are being received from the railroads. Production 
sank to 37 percent normal during the week ended Dec. 2, 
and in view of the fact that many items of higher grade 
dimension are reported scarce, it is probable that these will 
strengthen as buying for spring needs begins. 

North Carolina pine business has been slow. Box makers 
are finding less demand for their products and are having 
the mills hold back shipment of old orders, and retailers 
are doubtful about being able to secure advances to cover 
those made by the mills. Uncertainty as to whether ad- 
justments, advocated by some members of the trade, will 
be made in the minimum list tends to hold back buying. 


West Coast Mills Are Busy on Their Big Order Files, 
with New Business Slower 


The two weeks ended Nov. 18 the West Coast mills 
booked orders 80 percent in excess of production and ac- 
cumulated quite heavy order files, but the following two 
weeks the bookings were 23 percent under the production, 
and shipments were also below production, by 6 percent, 
but were making heavy inroads on the order files. The 
fall in orders occurred chiefly in the domestic market, but 
both water and rail shipments exceeded the bookings here. 
Offshore shipments have been lagging because of difficulties 
over space scarcity and advancing rates. 

Rail buying has slackened off considerably, following 
the putting into effect of minimum prices. Most purchasers 
built up their stocks and ordered in advance, so that with 
trade seasonally slower they are taking only fill-ins. The 
country trade has been better than was expected, because 
receipt of Federal crop restriction compensation by farmers 
has been resulting in purchases of long-deferred needs. 
Heavier yard buying is therefore expected following in- 
ventory. There is not much public works, industrial or 
railroad business being placed, but inquiries are promising. 

On the Atlantic coast, yard buying is slack, but adjust- 
ments in Code regulations are permitting the building up 
of storage yard stocks. Because of dollar depreciation, 
there is much less competition now from Canadian imports, 
but the rise in fir has placed it on about an even price level 
With eastern softwoods and stimulated competition from 


them. The general feeling in the East is that more buying 
activity is to be expected following the turn of the year. 
The intercoastal rate has been continued at $12 for the 
first quarter of 1934. California consumption has increased 
as a result of release of public works funds, and it is be- 
lieved the State will receive large benefits from the open- 
ing of markets for its wines. 


Oriental markets are hesitant in the face of advancing 
trans-Pacific rates, but lower exchange values of the dollar 
are turning to American mills orders that have recently 
been going to British Columbia. There is a fair movement 
of both clears and merchantable to Europe, and encourag- 
ing inquiry from South America. 


Heavy Buying of Western Pines at Old Prices Has 
Given Mills Fair Order Files 


Total orders booked by the western pine mills during 
the two weeks ended Dec. 2 slightly exceeded the produc- 
tion, and were well ahead of the shipments. Identical mills 
report that orders booked during this period were about 
thirty percent larger than in the corresponding two weeks 
of last year, while their production was almost twice last 
year’s but only fractionally below current bookings. The 
mills on Dec. 2 had appreciably larger unfilled order files 
than on the corresponding date last year, while unsold 
stocks were about 18 percent lower. Because many mills 
had loaded up with orders before minimum prices went 
into effect, an additional production allotment for Novem- 
ber was granted. The mills, however, are operating at only 
a small percentage of their capacity, and though there are 
reports that operations practically idle for a long period 
are preparing to start up again, quota production will avoid 
accumulations. The only stock in surplus at present is 
No. 2 common, for recent heavy buying has cut down con- 
siderably the inventories of shop and selects, and holdings 
of Nos. 3 and 4 are reduced. Winter weather will soon 
result in considerable curtailment of production, and with 
demand anywhere near reasonable expectations, stocks will 
no more than suffice for spring requirements. 


Hardwood Now Selling Slowly in Domestic Markets; 
Foreign Movement Is Active 


Sales of hardwoods in the domestic market declined to 
small proportions following the effective date of minimum 
prices, announcement of which stimulated forward buying. 
There is now a similar influence at work in the export 
market, for trans-Atlantic rate advances of 5 to 10 cents 
a hundred pounds are to go into force the first of the year. 
The mills are busy on their files of unfilled orders, both 
domestic and foreign, but little new domestic trade is de- 
veloping, nor foreign for shipment after Jan. 1. Furniture 
manufacturers have been withdrawing from the market, 
for sales have not kept up with recent production, but the 
January shows are expected to provide a stimulus. Auto- 
mobile plants are taking the lead in the buying, and are 
fairly optimistic as to sales of the new models, especially 
to the farm market. There is very little demand for floor- 
ing or millwork material, owing to continued inactivity 
in building, but the public works program is counted on 
for a large volume of spring buying. The distillers are 
taking rather large amounts of stave material. There is 
much uncertainty as to regulations regarding the retailing 
of their product; some feel that the recently equipped beer 
taverns may handle it, and others find it already creating 
a considerable demand for fixtures. 


Statistics, Pages 40-41 — Market Reports, Pages 44-47 — Prices, Pages 52-53 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and west side 
change, New Orleans, 
date have 


La., for 





mills have reported the following average f. o. b. 
_sales made in the period Nov. 
been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 





SOUTHERN PINE 


mill 
21-24, but, 








sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex. 
where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month to 








West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish, No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleat 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” 10-20’ Boards, Std. Lgth. Dimension _ Dimension 
1x3” rift— No. 117 B&better Shortl’f— 2x4” x 
B&better B&better.. 35.00 ....|Inch thick-— 1x8” 21.70 21.88| 12, & 14”.. 22.92 22.00/12 & 14’.. 23.00 22.96 
Ss a? @f202 047 7a1NO. 1..... 33.00 32.00| 4” ...... *39.00 joeteoeae” 99'0 yi ae S408 SEGGLIS  ivccss 24.00 25.25 
Shortleaf 20.00 47.76 | a 42.00 41.00 1x10 eee 223.03 31.83 
Longleaf *50.00 *57.93| Assorted pasperse ge viel toa sa *40.00 41.00 Longleaf— 2x6” 2x6” 
ig Bé&better.. 35.00 36.75 10” heat: #4500 46.00 = 12 & 14’.. 19.44 *17.67]/19 @ 14°.. 20.00 22.50 
— - : As apm 35.89 °33.75|j9" °""*"" . D. Oe. eve as *21.92 22.17] 16° - 91.50 *17.81] 4¢- 20 F 92 70 
Shortleaf *41.50 ° “49 5 16’ ..... : 16 0.50 23.78 
pret ae Oe” €46.50 B&6/4 thick 57.00/1x10” ....*21.92 23.75] oyge Mati ’ ee 
Longleaf | .... °46.50 Sustneed Vintsh, xen 1.00 °53.56 12 & 14’.. 20.67 21.25 axs° a ae - 
1x3” flat went” 5810" ". #59.50| No. 2 Boards, 1x12” | 16’ ...... 21.50 ©17.06]12 & 14”..%22.00 23.38 
grain— Inch thick— Be eck *67.50 Standard Length _ 94 ‘an rn i — = enn 
geet. She> Lae én IIIT FEES shoco3] Camtnes Base & Jamb |Shortleaf 26.06 24.50) 16" ...... 24.00 *23.00/12 & 14’... .... 25.75 
gah Shall ©2300 19:00|.8” --+--- 45.19 *41.27 B&better Longleaf 29.00 28.95) 9x19” as 116"... ee *25.00 *24.50 
1 4” ri «ieee ‘ aero dune 49.75 *44.79 EG “f 0.00 51. 12 12 & 14’ 21.88 e21. io 2x12” 
A hg Oe caawel 61.00 °56.93|in5 a 10” esese canine No. 1 Shortlent = | 167... ee, i 
a an » — mension ns 2 
Shortleaf *49.77 *49.81 wee nanan 00 1.67 No. 1 Fencing and 2x4” No. 1 Longleaf | eer *25.50 *27.00 
= oe ' pan 5 &10 *59.17 *59.00 Bearés, 10-20 12 & 14’ 25.61 26.66 ° Dimension Timbers, 20’ & Under, 
~ nad gga eae y+ 71.00 *65.09] 1x4" ..... $1.38 °32.89/16" ...... 27.50 30.00| 2x4" | ogo 26.50 No. 3 
Beeeee =5.29 30.00 33.42 35.05 ” ‘oe See 26.5 
1x4” flat ee h thick TS ae 33.00 36.63| -*° ae eee 27.75 27.50] Loneleaf— 
grain— pe i 35.94 41.00}12 & 14’.. 23.82 23.75] oy ¢~ 3x4 & 4x4” 25.00 *26.85 
B&better.. 38.55 38.00] g» °7'°"' "tease stapes. 45.59 45.75] 16’ ...... 24.63 24.75) 19° @ 14°.. 24.60 #22.94] 4X6 8x8". 25.82 26.43 
No. 1..... 33.52 32.71] ge °°°°*° #3675 37.50|No. 2 Fencing, Stana-| 2*8” | 25.80 °25.46| 3&4x10"... 32.00 32.31 
, S rn sia gee 06.49 37.50 ° . ‘ = 5x10- 10x10 31.70*33.33 
ee er *19.27 19.28]39" ...... 43.13 42.13 ard Lengths 12 & 14’.. 24.50 *21.06] 2x8” 3&4x12” *40.83 44.17 
12” ..*53.59 53.00;1x4” . 19.12 18.17|16 .--..-- 25.50 *20.41)12 & 14’.. 26.13 *24.35] 5 19-19x19" 3.3 
Ceiling, Standard eocee ) a ean an’ J.16 ‘ 16’ 297.50 *25.28 5x12-12x12 e 43.33 
Lengths Plaster Lath SES GC.E.. SES 50.55) S210" ox10" oe’ shortleat— 
ex4°— aga lied Ne. 1 Shiplap, 10-30 | 12) ...... + aie eT *27.11 *26.50/3x4&4x4”.. 21.70 *20.20 
B&better..*30.00 *28.80|No. 1..... 3.55 4.00}1x8” ..... 33.67 *32.17 14° ereeee 27.50 see —ae 29.00 ....|4x6-8x8".. 22.30 21. 00 
i eee wes. 26.00] No. ene *2.94 2.53) partition, Standara |1° :::-:: 27.50 °24.08 i¢° 2.1... 30.00 *29.00|/3&4x10” .. 26.48 25.00 
5% x4" — Casing & Base, 10-20’ Lengths 2x12” 2x12” | SxL0-10x10727.38 25.26 
B&better.. 28.04 29.75 B&better, %x4”"— 12 & 14’.. 28.66 *27.68'12 & 14’.. 34.00 35.40)/3&4x12” .. 32.89 32.00 
i ae 25.67 26.96 1x4 & 6” 49.75 *44.13] B&better..*35.09 *28.03/16’ ...... SE.50 SE.50, 80 sevens 37.56 38.50) 5x12-12x12”*%49.00 
' 
| 
WESTERN PINES | DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN RED CEDAR 
[Special telegram to AmMerIcAN LuMBERMAN] Seattle, Wash., Dee. 2.— Prices for red 


Following f.o.b. mill prices on actual sales 
were reported to the Western Pine Associa- 
tion by members during the period Nov. 15 
to 20, inclusive. Averages include both di- 








rect and wholesale sales, and are based on | 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SELEcTs S2 or 4S— &wdr. &wadr. &wdr. 
C Select RL......$38.77 $50.75 $48.67 
D Select RL...... 36.11 49.25 50.00 
SHop, S28— No. 1 No. 2 
Ser x ike 15a ar iy eta le em Oat el ok $19.90 $32.75 
Ce eee eee ae ee ne ee 20.40 31.65 
Commons. S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 
Orr $20.19 $17.87 
oo gt eS ae 24.53 18.83 
ly Gy SP Ses Peace decdosncenenes $13.22 
Idaho White Pine 
SELEcT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” 5&6/4x8” | 
& wdr & war. 
i: a aaa ee $45.77 $69.56 
Pan Mn tse cdcecatesces 41.7 53.00 
CoMMoNsS S82 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
eee $34.12 $26.77 $18.67 
a) gi | eS 62.76 37.01 22.51 
ee: ie ig, as is Serta waa oka neon $13.67 
Sugar Pine 
1x! 5/4x8” 6/4x8” | 
SELEcT, S2 or 4S & wdr & wdr & war. 
B&better RL... $61.25 $63.40 $62.73 
C Select RL...... 61.50 55.82 52.28 
D Select RL.. . 48.00 44.35 43.00 
Suop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
a a ead $35.35 $30.02 $20.05 
6/4 33.92  ., Zia, 
De ht nke need wea 45.7 as ©) 6lCwtawe | 
, Lare h—Douglas Fir 
moO. 3 Dimemeion, BUG". 1S caccccccccscc $17.46 | 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x6&8", aes AS 16.89 
No. 3 Common, S2 or 4S, 1x8” RL...... 15.67 
Vert. gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL..... 32.88 | 
WEST COAST LOGS | 
Portland, Ore., Dee. 2—Log market quo- | 
tations: | 
Yellow Fir: No. 1, $18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 
Red Fir $13. ’ $ ’ 
Ds ah Shingle logs, $12-13; lumber logs, 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8.50. 
Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 3, 
$10-9. 
Seattle, Dee. 2.—Average prices of logs: 
Fir: No. 1, $19-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 3, 
$11-9. 
ane Shingle logs $12-13; lumber logs, 
-i¥ 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7.50-8.00. 
Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13: No. 
3, $10-9. 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dee, 5.—Prices of straight 
and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% 
cent rate, from actual sales, direct only, Nov. 











30-Dec. 2, are reported as follows by the 
Davis Statistical Bureau: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B&B&btr Cc D 
Ml” scnveueiwana canes $48.25 $40.75 pres 
Flat Grain Flooring 
B&btr Cc D 
EE. {ois aia a eimai a ae $38.25 $35.25 nie 
asks) oul aha Ra ea ee 43.00 40.00 
Mixed Grain eeieed 
gall Pee pe pe oo We Raps $29.25 
Ceiling 
RE até aqui aa emied 34.25 31.25 
Se Sve bake aeaacn ok ee 36.00 32.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 

DOG sc siwe gan enmee ener 40.75 37.75 30.00 
ER Re: Me ee 43.25 41.25 er 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
paren $31.75 $31.75 $32.00 $36.25 
ay ee 27.75 28.75 28.75 29.25 
A SS 24.25 24.25 24.25 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 18’ 20’ 

a ntwteike $33.75 $33. $35.25 $35.00 
ee wean 33.50 33.5 34.00 34.00 
 sSeade 33.50 34.00 34.00 
rr 35.00 35.50 36.50 
Oe se ebee 35.50 35.5 36.50 36.50 
2x4”, 8’, $33.25; 10’, $33.25. 

IRL, Mis NE fa. 64d oo dan éce w ace whe $23.00 
No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers 
ee ee aca wsinawe aad hea $35.50 
ee ee OE ad. wh ig aceiniae acach eid 36.25 

Seattle, Wash., Dec. 2.— The following 
minimum prices on red cedar shingles, per 


square f. o. b. mill, became effective Nov. 13, 
and represent the market price: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

To THE TRADE— 

Ee ere re $2.68 $2.13 $1.79 
18” (5/3 & 6/2%)......- 2.92 2.24 1.62 
Be €6 OGe GE). cs cccces 3.32 2.14 1.57 
To WHOLESALERS (Less discount)— 
ee eee 2.48 1.97 1.63 
18” (5/2 & 5/2%)...... 2.70 2.06 1.44 
Se G6 Be: DRS seccecns 3.02 1.89 1.32 





cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, ¥-inch 


Clea sia se —_ 
Oe, pcs daccadeews $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 
NS Ore rrr eT 26.00 22.00 19.00 
OS Sree een 27.00 25.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
% inch 
OEE AT TT en ear $37.00 
NN Ree rr rr a ee 47.00 
EE. sa ca paG Re bead hee a Oe ae 59.00 
Finish, B&better 
S$2S or S48 
or Rough 
ie a id ain aw Ee a a a Ra ae $40.00 
SN Sac crac nae alate aN a Cine ae ew 45.00 
I a icra. gd ogy Ghana a ae el ie le oe ate 50.00 
CORR OF re er mere 70.00 
SEE” ck ccin dein WERE aed eee eee 75.00 
RS ES See aie Sw aR eke Ny Riiy ah en 80.00 
i ake dg oie, 5 ora Sal Gh ie oe oe aa eo 85.00 
SN nh ah ee cen ai kg in gied ie 90.00 
Ceiling or Flooring 
EF 5 556 Hd GERD ODORT RES TD RA eee Me $25.00 
i aa Sateen ee he me aah alate eh ahaa 28.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x4” and under.............. 64% 
Made from other sizesS...........eeeeee: 54% 
Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 

100 ere ft. 

Se | ak cud way a hielha ae kde Ree ammumep aca yal 
 Biecatenc sag aaipeepal ep ata pepe den te "30 
OU i a ae, ea te ds ease canal ay Be 35 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dee. 5.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
Se” aneawe $55.00 Sess $22.00 
caer ere 36.00 I a 23.00 
1x5—11" . nce cees ere 27.50 

oween $42.50@44.50 ’. ee 

Bevel siding— eee 31.50 
gar 23.00 Perey 34.00 
ae” Piet or. F650 LAtR ...cccccces 4.00 
14x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box...... 15.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized, f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Dec. 2: 

First Second Third 


SESE ddseecsavens $64.03 $53.07 $38.01 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS A Grade Geok for Lumber 9 Lantet Recommend by Late See 
] i i i i _ ° ” : P “ 4 a 
an ia. as aan teen ne eee Purchasing Agents ent Types of Structures.” These “different 
lished by the Lumber Code Authority: : , ; : types include dwellings, bridges, docks and 
No.1 No.2 No.3 To simplify the rather complicated picture wharves, airplane hangars, machine shops, drill 

AsH— FAS SEL Com Com’ Com | presented by the thirty-five or forty species of halls, barns and other farm buildings, ware- 

ae 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 ] be 1 d I i ith i H 

yr sets 55-00 45°00 35:00 2600 20:00 umber commonly used, each species with its set houses and storehouses, barracks, offices, libra- 

phan ttae 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 | Of more or less complex grading rules, together _ ries, recreation buildings, hospitals, and schools. 

Ps acaritica 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 with the many diversified uses to which wood 

BasswoopD ee inlet eat ill: “healt in general may be put, the Forest Service has 

4/4 weeeseee . . . 0 0 had prepared a bulletin, “How Lumber Is 

eit al 63.00 53.00 0 . ’ inl . ee 

yr erent: 68.00 tye eee ee yt Graded,” to serve as a manual for Government CHICAGO RECEIPTS, 

| Pain 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 | purchasing agents when buying lumber. It sim- SHIPMENTS 

+f seteeeee ee ape aap 2 nae --++ | plifies the processes of grading hardwoods and 

fae TRPeeens “ iy 7 ? **** | softwoods, and then tells the purchasing agent Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on that he should if 1 b D . hingles, i housands, w ab 

grade, FAS, $75: No. 1, $55; 5/4, No. 1 and | W at he should specity and buy, in the various aan ¥ oo es, in Se 8, 7 reporte y 

better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. | woods, for his purposes. Trade ag lig ny wees = 4 Set 30 a. ° 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 The bulletin was prepared by H. S. Betts, inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
nee Pip pis ays pogo) Ry senior engineer, and R. K. Helphenstine, jr., Dec. 2, 1933, with comparative figures for 

5/4... 65.00 50.00 40:00 30.00 19.00 | associate forest products statistician of the re- *h® corresponding periods of 1932: ' 

See 70.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 | search branch of the Forest Service, who delved am, “eo 

BA teeeee ras eye o-2e ey 1x4” 20.00 into the subject with a thoroughness for which Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 

12/4... |. 1105.00 90,00 75.00 55.00 1x6” no Government purchasing agent would have Oct. 30 to 11933 86,950 24,809 62,141 

ir ee 150.00 135.00 115.00 1x4” A.L. | the time, if the specialized knowledge. The re- Dec. 2 §1932 66,399 20,986 45,413 

SRS 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 1x4” A.L. i J ’ 

pps 53.00 43.00 30.00 23.00 sult, according to Arthur T. Upson, manager of Ine. or dec..... +20,551 +3,823° §+416,728 
Si tien ton. 8 No.3 American Forest Products Industries (Inc.), is ' eee 8888 aaa sae 200 

Sorr ELM FAS ‘ & Sel Com Com “an admirable illustration of helpful Govern- Dee. 2 ™ + 1332 619°695 335°910 383°785 

eo 45.00 30.00 24.00 19.00 mental service to industry and to the Government : : é : 

B/E acccenes 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.0 itself.” The i i Inc. or dec..... +158,039 +22,697 §+135,342 

| sername 5000 ©3800 ~—«-26:00~—=«2.00 | tse e introduction quotes T, T. Craven, 1 , ’ ' 

Retna. 55.00 40-00 28.00 21.00 chief co-ordinator. of the Federal Co-ordinating Shingles— 

Ns raw aan 65.00 45.00 30.00 ... | Service, in a similar opinion of the book, and Oct. 30 to} 1933 14,183 12,786 1,397 

See sccaxean 75.00 55.00 35.00 he also calls attention to the fact that the Forest Dec. 2 §1932 12,942 8,348 4,594 
/ Narrow) No. 4 — .00. a] i 
4/4 (Narrow) No —: —, letacin nr gt cg had _ ata ee a ae ee... 41,241 +4,438  §—3,197 

Sener Base FAS Gees pate Com | % the organized lumber industry in the prepa- 5, 4 to 11933 159,170 139,683 19,487 

OE caadewws 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 | tation of the bulletin. } Dec. 2 §1932 105,480 116,002 *10,522 

SP vismitcdass 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 The bulletin, known as Circular No. 64, may 

fs ba ray laces ae 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- Ine. or dec..... +53,690 + 23,681 §+ 30,009 

DE ciwieeuw es 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 Washi D e : ds . 

eM oc 90.00 80.00 50.00 sarenn ments, ashington, . C, for 5 cents a copy ; *Shipments above receipts. 

|. Benen: 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 | and, for pave additional hdl cover ge" §Last figure in each group gives difference 

cctes wen ts No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 one may also obtain a supplement, “Grades o between 1933 and 1932 net receipts. 

. a) » + 

i re 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 18.00 

| {Se 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 

|) ere 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 eae] 

| St. ae 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 t 

asp Sal tas Mas Bas TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 

MapLe FAS Sel Com Com Com Sound Jacksonville, Fla., Dee. 4.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 

4/4 60.00 45.00 40.00 27.00 16.00 18.00 f. o. b. Chicago, effective Nov. 24: 

5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 i a = - - 5 7 

6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 Grades . ; 1 1% 1% 2 2% 3” 4 - 

8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 25.00 Tank, rgh RL, 8’ & ler... .... ee $111.00 $120.25 $145.50 $145.50 $152.50 

9/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 1x4” #3 $16.00 FAS, rgh RL, 8’ & lger....$67.60 $72.00 84.75 95.50 126.50 126.50 131.00 

10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 Selects, rgh RL, 8’ & ler. 56.00 61.00 64.00 71.75 94.75 94.75 102.75 

12 /4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 No.1 shop, rgh, RL, 6’ & lgr 40.7 ) 50.75 59.75 61.50 83.5 83.50 91.50 

16/4 150 00 135.00 105.00 Box, rgh, RL, 4’ & ler. oe B0040 32.75 32.75 31.75 

; ae ; Peck, rgh RW, 6’ & ler 

KiItnN Dryinc CHarGEsS — 5/8, 3/4&4/4, $6; ee eh ey 29.75 31.75 31.75 39.75 ~ 
5/4& 6/4, $7; 8/4, $8; 10/4, $12; 12/4, $15; | Clear Heart ............ 82.25 87.25 111.00 120.25 Cypress Shingles, 18 
basswood, $1 per M less. Finish, dressed, RW, 4” 5” 

WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR DRIED STOCK ' 4-12", RL, 8’ & lgr— ete * Oe $6.30 $7.30 
—Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; ,. Wee eee 72.25 77.25 79.75 88.25 Prime ....... 5.05 5.45 
soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 2,200; bass- Rae oe e 62.25 67.25 69.75 73.25 Economy .... 4.55 4.95 
wood, 2,500; kiln dried stock, 500 pounds less. a EE SS ee et 58.25 63.25 65.25 69.25 . 

“p” 5 25 5.95 ” 

If inspection is after KD add 5% to price. piunmalt ‘teh, Rw. 4-12" eee nae 61.25 65.25 Cypress Lath, %x1% 

For delivered prices, use the freight and mill- RL, 8’ & lgr—’ No.1 No. 2 
work additions shown in Broughton List; except, >») Sea eer 49.75 54.75 54.75 50.75 ee $6.25 $5.50 
figure maple on birch basis. NR Iie a wia'e wine Ri avetarntaratace 41.50 43.50 43.50 42.50 32-inch 3.5 wah 
Following are ranges of prices on southern hardwoods reported during the week ended Dec. 1, Chicago basis: 

4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 

Rep GumM— TUPELO— 
eee eee ee ee ee, er ener ee ee Pin. No. 

No. 1&sel. 46.50 52.00 52.00@ 52.75 58.00@ 58.75 1&sel. a. ° i #+$=$+(©© «~_ g2oisiitecetens Gaaieceetene xetswamewaies 

Pin. No. : a eae SEE Se 6itsetiaweee smaseaesuna 

sae cae ND kno wenewsne 52.75 58.50 DEE has! “bow eeaw ates Fk mame oad | | Sr errr srr 
EE <2cc: nn |) | (| Sm heater aaa pare 38.50 
coerce vcee AsH— 

Sap GumM— oT ot ee. ee eee 75.75 84.00 
eh ce cance aye ium slate awh ted 58.75 61.50 ee a re 51.00 58.75 61.00@ 64.00 
wen OS" ee ree a 8 «—ss seem twee nie Shae ee eee re eel (ti«*é«éS I Se ew 38.25 
‘In FAS... 54.75 ei ”—*i“‘“i ee ei ew ux bina meee 

a MENL wccconacnsns 16.50 Mae” aducnmrccuns aa 
Fam eccccce ee eee se ee a ee a a 2 ee ee ee es 

——— —— siciiniais etaih tated ag” "eka + SMR ce eae an) ees eee es P 
In FAS .. 77.75@ 87.00 90.75 95.75@ 97.0 5 
No. 1&sel.. 52.00@ 54.25 63.25 63.75 72.75 a) ee ~— 

Yy oe «a - rc f ree rr lO #090  j = j= wee eeeeseevee eee Lok eee ee ems 

id COM. . verse eee eens 47.25 52.250 tte tt eeeees eee eee) ks onanwnned 44.75@ 57.75 50.00 
=D AK— 

Pin, FAS... 84.75 Oe sowter ages aes a 

No, 1&sel. 54.75 we eee ee eeees 59.50 74.50@ 78.25 Rg MRM | a ol eek dialuanigockin acer Naeem 
BE BN cicacbteee ee SORES «6K ee 51.25 See ee eh oo oe Nala ke) ed oe ee 

MIXED Oak— = ee: een “. 4kiesivneseasd. Geaetashwvea Saar 
No. Sl ale ie a 36 err CT ee eee ee ee SYCAMORE— 

i. Ss <a cc caceeeans a jg j&ieniee biden ~ atevemaats nh ee ccune nein abweeeekeee 
PopLaR— WILLOW— 

Pin Pnl. & No. 1&sel... 35.50 

a a TY a eee ee re mer er rr oe re Se i Sr ee er ee at eee 
| EO ee SO T6 GOGO oi ociieckiax MAGNOLIA— 

eS a mre re a ae a | ae No i reese. ~ be ae watehaaee,  otmbelinebeanes 
ee See, a ig) pclae RO RN Ueno e ce un Bie St, (CI OO Paks ach. cane a ee Nth acral cele een 
A eae dane wane a °° |" \iicaceecebierdwe qradecbiiniiinG weds No. 2 com. 29.25 
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H. CRESS EATON, 49, who for two years 
was southwestern field representative of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.) and before that 
engaged in the selling of lumber for several 
prominent producers, was found dead in bed 
at his home in Tyler, Tex., Nov. 19. News 
of his passing will come as a shock to his 
friends in the lumber industry in many States, 
who knew and admired him because of his 
friendliness and sincerity, and the earnest- 
ness of purpose with which he approached 
every task. After his schooling in Kansas 
City, Mo., he entered the employ of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. in 1904, in the retail depart- 
ment. Later he was connected with both 
longleaf and shortleaf manufacturing opera- 
tions, and in 1908 he became a Long-Bell sales 
representative in Texas territory, with head- 
quarters at San Antonio and later at Waco. 
A few years later he became the company’s 
district sales manager, with headquarters at 
Dallas, until 1923, when he was transferred to 
Longview, Wash., where he had charge of 
materials and transportation during the 
building of the new Long-Bell plant there. 
In the following year he returned to Texas, 
as special sales representative of the An- 
gelina County Lumber Co., and continued with 
that firm until 1927, when he accepted the 
position with what was then known as the 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He left that job in 1929 to enter 
into the real estate business in Tyler. 


WILLIAM T. BROWN, 81, senior member 
and manager of the Brown & Dauser Co., 
Fullerton, Calif., died at his home Nov. 16, 
after a long illness He was one of Fuller- 
ton’s leading business men and a powerful 
force in the upbuilding of that community. 
After varied pioneer experiences, and many 
years of work for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, he became manager of the John M. 
Griffith Lumber Co. at Anaheim in 1886, which 
was his start in the lumber business. In 
13889 he and Ben Dauser purchased T. S. 
Grimshaw’s lumber business and mill in Ful- 
lerton and organized the Brown & Dauser 
Co.; in 1904 he bought out Mr. Dauser, but 
Mr. Brown retained the original firm name. 
The company also now owns citrus orchards. 
Mr. Brown was always active in civic affairs, 
and was one of the five men who personally 
guaranteed payment of the cost of Fullerton’s 
first electric lights. He was especially inter- 
ested in the welfare of crippled children, and 
for that matter of all children, and his mill 
turned out many baseball bats, tiny automo- 
biles and other toys, as his gifts to small 
boys of the community. A few years ago he 
was awarded a 50-year Masonic emblem, and 
he also was a member of the Maccabees. It 
is interesting to note that he still had in his 
possession, at the time of his death, the $3 
which he received in 1873 as his first pay for 
his first job in California: he was then a 
ranch hand. He had saved it as a “nest egg” 
for the day when he would enter in business. 
Surviving are his widow, three daughters and 
one son, 


THOMAS FORMAN, president of the 
Thomas Forman Co., lumber manufacturer 
and wholesaler of Detroit, Mich., died Nov. 29 
after a brief illness. He entered into the 
lumber business in 1882, in Petoskey, Mich., 
where he was manager of the Pine Lake 
Lumber Co, until 1893, when he incorporated 
the Thomas Forman Co, In 1901 he moved 
his business to Detroit, where he formerly 
had been a hatter, and it continued to grow 
in importance. He was a director of the 
Commonwealth Commercial State Bank, a 
trustee of the First Presbyterian Church, and 
a director of the Ingleside Club. He was one 
of the organizers of the Commonwealth Fed- 
eral Savings Bank and a director until its 
merger. 





WILLIAM S. MARBLE, president of the 
Pueblo Builders’ Lumber & Supply Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., died suddenly Nov. 14, just a week after 
he had been elected for his eleventh 2-year 
term as a member of the South Side Water 
3oard over fourteen other candidates. With 
his brother, the late Monroe Marble, he had 
come to Pueblo forty-three years ago from 
lowa City, Ia., to operate the lumber yard and 
do a general contracting business, and many 
of Pueblo’s best-known structures were built 
by the two brothers. He was vice president 
of the Bessemer Building & Loan Association, 
and was active in civie and fraternal circles. 


WILLIAM F. BURNHAM, 56, of Seattle, 
Wash., widely known Pacific Northwest lum- 
berman, died suddenly Nov. 27, of a heart 
attack while on a visit to San Francisco. 
For a number of years he was sales manager 
for tucker Bros., at Lake Stevens, near 


Everett, Wash. Subsequently he joined the 
Kent Mill & Timber Co., at Seattle, and from 
1926 to 1931 he was with the Wyman Lumber 
Co., of Seattle. For the last two years he 
operated on his own account as Seattle repre- 
sentative of various mills and wholesalers. 
He is survived by his widow and a son, 
Frederick W. Burnham, who was associated 
with his father at Seattle. 


Cc. P. FENSTERMACHER, 81, for thirty 
years vice president of the Nortz Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., died Nov. 13 at his home 
after a brief illness. He went to Breckenridge, 
Minn., in 1884 and there made his headquar- 
ters for a line of retail lumber yards he estab- 
lished in Minnesota and North Dakota. He 
operated these until he became associated 
with the Nortz company, and moved to Min- 
neapolis. He maintained a keen interest in 
conservation, and was such an ardent sports- 
man that last year, though he was 80 years 
old, he went out to hunt waterfowl. 





GEORGE W. BURGOYNE, 61, Chicago con- 
vention and court reporter, died Nov. 29 at 
his home, of heart trouble induced by an 
asthmatic condition and other complications. 
He was well known to lumbermen through- 
out the country, for he had been reporting 
national lumber conventions for something 
like a quarter of a century. He was an en- 
thusiastic member of Hoo-Hoo. His widow, 
two sons and four daughters survive. 


FREDERICK A. ENGLAND, 56, who con- 
ducted a wholesale shingle business under 
his own name since 1907 in Seattle, Wash., 
died suddenly Nov. 29 at a hotel in that city, 
of a heart attack. In 1908 he and E., J. 
Sealey, his brother-in-law, became partners 
in a wholesale shingle firm. The business was 
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incorporated in 1921 with the partners the 
only shareholders. Mr. England was for 
many years active in Hoo-Hoo affairs. 


JOHN G. KLETT, 57, president and treas- 
urer of the Jacob Klett & Sons Lumber Co,, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., died Nov. 26 at his home 
after ten weeks’ illness of heart disease. Mr. 
Klett, a lifelong resident of Fort Wayne, be- 
came associated as a young man with the 
lumber company which his father, the late 
Jacob Klett, had founded. His widow, a sis- 
ter, two nieces and a nephew survive. 


MURRAY W. BRADLEY, 41, hardwood lum- 
berman of Montgomery, Ala., died suddenly 
of heart failure early Nov. 22 at his home, 
He had been in the lumber business in Ten- 
nessee with his father, the late W. F. Bradley, 
but twelve years ago they moved to Mont- 
gomery and established the W. F. Bradley 
Lumber Co. After the death of his father in 
1930, Murray Bradley sold his interest in this 
company and erected a new mill. 


LEWIS H. HEWITT, a partner in the Cort- 
land Lumber Co., Cortland, N. Y., died re- 
cently. Originally starting business with his 
brother, Charles J. Hewitt, he was later a 
member of the Johnson Lumber Co., which 
was still later succeeded by the Cortland 
Lumber Co. Two brothers, members of the 
lumber firm of Hewitt Bros., Locke, N. Y., 
survive. 


ROY ARTHUR EBAUGH, 46, of Westmin- 
ster, Md., died suddenly Nov. 28 at his home, 
of a heart attack. After having resided in 
Detroit, Mich., for some years he returned 
to his birthplace and was in the lumber busi- 
ness with his father, Judge J. Webster 
Ebaugh. 


HENRY L. SCHIPPERS, 85, president of the 
South Side Lumber & Fuel Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and forty-two years a resident of that 
city, died Nov. 21 at his home. He formerly 
was a celery grower until 1916, when he 
founded the lumber company. He is survived 
by six sons, twenty-four grandchildren, and 
twenty great-grandchildren. 
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Incorporations 


GEORGIA. Doctortown — McCann-Bell Lumber 
Co.; $10,000. Incorporators: Edward W. Bell, jr., 
C, E. Bell of Savannah; X. Y. McCann, J. Y. Mc- 
Cann and W. F. McCann. General sawmill and 
lumber business. 

IOWA. Fort Dodge—Dayton Lumber Co.; $20,- 
000. Cc. V. Lundberg, president; Carl Will, vice 
president, and J. A. Cling, secretary, treasurer and 
manager, 

KENTUCKY. Columbia Columbia Stave & 
Heading Co.; $30,000. Incorporators: E. T. Con- 
neighton, W. C. Thornburgh, and H. M. Barnett. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Dealers Wholesale Supp!ly 
(Inc.), 12841 Eaton Ave.; $10,000 Old concern. 

Detroit — Tree Twinkler Products (Inc.), 4717 
Bedford Road; $10,000. To manufacture and deal 
in novelties and toys made from wood. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—RBilt-Well Furniture 
Manufacturing Co.; $10,000. M. Feingold inter- 
ested. 

NEW JERSEY. Atlantic City—Lake & Risley 
Lumber Co., 603 Schwehm Building; $10,000. To 
deal in building materials, coal ete. Incorporators: 
Elwood F. Kirkman, Emma R. Topplin and Mary 
F. Richardson, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Black Mountain—Morgan 
Manufacturing Co., newly organized, has leased the 
Dimension Manufacturing plant near Swannanoa 
and begun operations. Dimension lumber and 
wood specialties will be manufactured and un- 
dressed lumber will be finished for furniture and 
cabinet work. Incorporators: David B. Morgan, 
in charge of the plant; I. W. Rice and C. A. Hun- 
nicut, all of Asheville. 

Shelby—c. & S. Furniture Co.; $100,000. J. Saine 
Carpenter interested. 

OHIO. Canton—McCain Lumber & Supply Co. 
Incorporators: Anna Menart, Lester C. Kauffman 
and W. Bernard Rodgers. 











OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Ozark Stave & Lumber 
Co.: $4,000. Incorporator: Harley T. Price, 1528 
S. Florence St. 

WASHINGTON Seattle — Continental Lumber 


Corporation; $45,000. Incorporators: Charles C. 
Stanton and George A. Meagher 


Business Changes 


ARIZONA. Tombstone—Maurice-Lavalley Sup- 
ply Co. now J. B. Lavalley Supply Co. 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff and Reydel—Nichols & 
Guy Lumber Co. now C. J. Guy Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Peach—wWilliam H. Sie- 
men, jr., succeeded by Bernise Sieman, 1334 Ala- 
mitos Ave. 

IOWA. Ute—William Bielow, proprietor of the 
Home Lumber Yard, sold his stock and sheds to 
the Joyce Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Glasgow—Burton Pedigo Lumber 
Co. changed name to D. S. Hardin Lumber Co, 


MICHIGAN. Dearborn—Fulton Lumber & 
Wrecking Co., 7740 Greenfield Road, changed name 
to Auto City Lumber & Wrecking Co. 


MONTANA. Glasgow—The former Grogan-Rob- 
inson yard has been purchased by the Monarch 
Lumber Co., with general offices at Great Falls, 
from the Midwest Lumber Co., which bought the 
Grogan-Robinson yard in a merger here several 
months ago. The Monarch Lumber Co. will begin 
operation about Dec. 1, with H. C, Daum in charge. 


NEBRASKA. Fremont—William T. Fried sold 
his lumber, coal and grain business to the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co. and will retire from business 
because of ill health. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Pettibone — Salzer Lumber 
Co. succeeded by G. I. Feton, purchasing depart- 
ment at Jamestown, N. D. 


OHIO. Akron—Union Lumber Co., 939 Kling 
St., purchased by Murphy Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Columbus—White Hall Lumber Co. sold to 
Thrift Lumber (Inc.). 


OREGON. Baker—Hewitt-Gardiner Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Sumpter Valley Pine Co. 

West Salem—Pedee Lumber Co. purchased by 
Keith Brown. 


TENNESSEE. Athens—Sherman 
changed ownership. 


TEXAS Gladewater—Matthews-Nanney Lumber 
Co. will change name to Gladewater Lumber Co. 

Waco—Crawford-Austin Manufacturing Co. fur- 
niture department succeeded by Crawford Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co. 


CANADA. Saskatchewan, Humboldt—Humboldt 
Builders Supply Co. (Ltd.) succeeded by Reliance 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.); purchasing department at Sas- 
katoon, Sask. 

Saskatchewan, Tramping Lake—Security Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) sold to Beaver Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

CANADA. Alberta, Innisfree—Hayward Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) succeeded by Crown Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 
Purchasing department at Calgary, Alta. 

Sask., Luseland—Galvin Lumber Yards (Ltd.) 
sold to Monarch Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

Sask., Mossbank—Security Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
sold to Imperial Building Supplies (Ltd.). 

Sask., Willow Bunch—Imperial Building Supplies 
(Ltd.) sold to Security Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 





Lumber Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


GEORGIA. Valdosta—J. N. Bray Co. plans re- 


pairing lumber and planing mill, recently damaged 
by fire, at cost of about $35,000. 

TEXAS. Red Bluff (new town in Reeves Coun- 
ty)—Loving Lumber Co., of Mentone, is opening 4 
lumber yard here, with Wayne Phillips as local 
manager. 
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New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA South Gate (P. O. Huntington 
Ppark)—Glick Bros, Paint Co., a subsidiary of 
Glick Bros. Lumber Co., Huntington Park, is be- 
ing opened at Long Beach Blvd. and Santa Ana 
st. to handle hardware, paints, building mate- 
rials etc. 


NEW YORK. New York City—Julius Mensch, 
960 Home St.; manufacturer of interior woodwork. 





Unscrambling a Plate of 
Alphabet Soup 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Dec. 4—A Washington 
correspondent, in an effort to make it possible 
for the average newspaper reader to understand 
the significance of the multiplicity of initials 
that appear in statements with reference to 
Washington activities, has compiled a partial 
list of the abbreviations used for various boards, 
corporations and administrations connected with 
the Government in Washington, as follows: 

NRA—National Recovery Administration. 

NIRA—The National Industrial Recovery 
Act, parent of the preceding. 

AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. 

RFC (Inherited)—The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

ICC (Inherited)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

PWA—Public Works Administration. 

CWA—Civil Works Administration. 

FACA—Federal Alcoholic Control Adminis- 
tration. 

CccC—Citizens’ Conservation Corps. 

ccc (Junior)—The Commodity Credits Cor- 
poration that makes loans on cotton etc. 

FCA—The Farm Administration. 

FEC—The Federal Emergency 
Corporation. 

FHLB—The Federal Home Loan Board. 

FHOLC—The Federal Home Owners Loan 
Corporation. 

PRA — The 
Agreements. 

TVA—The Tennessee Valley Authority. 

FDIC—The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, 

CSB—The Central Statistical Bureau, which 
officially interprets all Government figures. 

FCT—Former Commissioner Eastman in his 
role as Federal Co-ordinator of Transporta- 
tion. 

SAB—The Science Advisory Board. 

NLB—The National Labor Board, presided 
over by Senator Wagner of New York. 

PEC—The President’s Executive Council, 
sometimes called the “town meeting,” and, by 
the even more irreverent, “Of Thee I Sing.” 

PAB—The Petroleum Administrative Board, 


Housing 


Presidential Re-employment 


In addition, he has prepared a glossary of 
terms that have appeared frequently on the 
front pages of the newspapers of the country 
within recent weeks. Some of these are as 
follows: 

Dead Cat—Personal criticism of Gen. John- 
son or of his administrative methods. 

Chiseler—Any citizen who does not live up 
to his compact with NRA; sometimes just a 
critic of the Recovery plan. 

Social Neanderthaler—Any citizen who dis- 
believes in the basic concept of the NIRA. 

To Crack Down—To punish, by boycott or 
otherwise, anything in the three categories 
above. 

Tory—A disbeliever in certain aspects of 
the New Deal. 

Doubting Thomas—Same as above. 

Hobgoblin—Fears or plain visions of dis- 
aster felt by dead cat hurlers, Tories, social 
Neanderthalers or doubting Thomases. 

Ghouls—Certain newspapers which have 
expressed fear that freedom of the press may 
be endangered by the NIRA. 

Crackpots—Alfred E. Smith’s general de- 
scription of some of the academicians who 
advise the President. 

Brain Trust—An earlier expression relating 
to the same group. 

Guinea Pigs—Mr. Smith's classification of 
the American people on whom experiments 
are being practiced. 

Baloney—The present and projected Ameri- 
can dollar (also Mr. Smith’s). 

Blue Eagle—The symbol of the NRA. 

Off the Record—Views expressed by the 
President for the ears, but not for the type- 
writers, of the members of his newspaper 
conference. 
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f How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 








Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 
eontan ee of ordinary length make 


Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in fegular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBER. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Too Late To Classify 


MILLS ACCUMULATING STOCK 
Which they are desirous of moving are invited to 
write for information about our individualized sell- 
ing plan designed to put more punch into selling 
activities. 
Address “C. 27,” care American Lumberman. 


| WANTED 
Employees 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER 
Inspector capable of buying logs and standing 
timber. 

Address “B. 91,’’ care American Lumberman. 








Se 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 


To run a sawmill cutting long leaf yellow pine. 
Mill located in Central America. Chance to earn 
a bonus in addition to reasonable salary. 

Address “B, 95," care American Lumberman. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
“Wanted Columns’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 








MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED 











Employment 





LUMBERMAN—1l4 YRS. EXPERIENCE 


In Southern Pine region, 11 years with manufac- 
turers (Pine and Cypress) and 3 years retail yard 
manager. General ledger accountant, sales—corre- 
spondence and records—some road experience. 7 
years with last mill until cut out. Age 35, single, 
go anywhere, available at once. Write, wire or 
phone: H. D. SHERROD, Green Cove Springs, Fla. 





CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Aggressive, alert, 10 years’ experience as success- 
ful manager; 3 years as auditor. High type man. 
Excellent record. Thorough knowledge southern 
and west coast lumber. 

Address “B. 90,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED YARD MANAGEMENT 


Indiana, Illinois, Ohio. At present estimator-sales- 
man. 14 years’ varied experience, yard man to 
manager. Married, age 33, highest references for 
ability and honesty. 

Address “B. 92,” care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER & HARDWARE MAN 


Wants management of lumber yard. Irish Cath- 
olic; speaks German; best of reference, character 
and ability. Available January 1. 

Address ‘‘B. 68,” care American Lumberman. 





WHO WANTS A MANAGER? 

Young, experienced, aggressive, 
salesman and collector. 

Address ““B. 97,” care American Lumberman. 


good bookkeeper, 





CAPABLE LUMBER OFFICE MAN 
16 yrs. y. p. mill and w. s. exp., specializing past 
few years selling industrial trade. Can handle any 
kind bookkeeping or office sales work. 
Address “C. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION—EXP. LUMBERMAN 


Know the retail lumber game from every angle. 
Good merchandiser. 31 years old, married. Best 
of references. 

Address “‘B. 99," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION—PRACTICAL HARDWOOD 

Lumber Sup’t. Sup’t mill and yard, or yard fore- 

man and inspector. Efficient; highest integrity. 
Address “B. 100," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Thoroughly familiar with lumber and building ma- 


terials. Good sales and collection record. Now 
employed at county seat point. Want to make 
a change. Clean record. 


Address “C. 25,” care American Lumberman, 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something 
or have anything to sell use the clear- 
ing house section. Advertise in the 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Depart- 
ment to get it or sell it. Read the 
Classified advertisements. Advertise 
in a paper that reaches the people 
who would be interested in what you 
want to sell. When you want to sell 
anything used in the lumber world 
and allied industries, advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 





EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Now employed, desires change; 5 yrs, with present 
firm. 


Address “B. 83," care American Lumberman. 





SITUATION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY 


Stenographer. Lbr. exp.; A-1 Ref. Chicago pfd. 
Address “‘B. 84,” care American Lumberman. 





SPECIAL MILLWORK FOREMAN 


Or other position wanted; thoroughly experienced 
on all Mill and Cabinet Work, all Machines, bench, 
details, billing, laying out; accurate and depend- 
able. Small mill preferred. 

Address “B. 60,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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FOR SALE 











FOR SALE 





Lumber and Dimension 


EXPERIENCED COMPETENT WHOLESALER 


Eastern sales manager, 25 years one house, sell- 
ing mostly industrial trade in New York and New 
Jersey, open for engagement. Mills manufacturing 
Northern, Idaho, Ponderoso, Sugar Pines, Spruce, 





Yellow Pine, Cypress, Fir & Box Shooks. Com- 
mission basis only. 
Address ‘“‘B. 87," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POPLAR DOWELS 


We want to get in touch with mills equipped or 
willing to equip themselves to furnish 1 15/16 inch 
oe Dowels in carlots. To be used for bungs 
SND 
MAISEY & DION 
Owned and Operated by Cisar Brothers 
2357 8S. Loomis St., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 





WANTED—HARD & SOFTWOOD SAWDUST 
In carload lots. Submit samples, 
freight rate Quick action desired. 

GORIS & ARNSTEIN, INC., 


prices and 





1207 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Timber and Timber Lands 








WANTED—TIMBER TRACT OF VIRGIN WHITE 
Oak suitable for making staves for whiskey bar- 
rels Give exact location, cruise, size of tract and 
price. 


Address “B. 98," care American Lumberman. 


Used Machinery 


errr 


WANT TO PURCHASE A STITCHING MACHINE 


To stitch small cleats on wood box shooks. 
Address “‘B. 88,"" care American Lumberman. 











Miscellaneous 


WANTED—HARD & SOFTWOOD SAWDUST 
In carload lots. Submit samples, 
freight rate Quick action desired. 

GORIS & ARNSTEIN, INC., 
1207 W. 37th St., Chicago, III. 





prices and 





MANUFACTURERS’ LUMBER CODE 


Send 10 cents to cover mailing and postage, and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn 


St., Chicago, Ill., will send you the complete Lum- 
ber Code. 


| FOR SALE 
Retail Lumber Yards 


LOS ANGELES AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Retail Lumber Yards for Sale. Address TWOHY 
LUMBER CoO., 714 W. 10th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















TO SETTLE PARTNERSHIP 


Modern uptodate yard, ten miles from Los An- 
geles; town eight thousand; one other yard; total 
investment fifteen thousand; sacrifice; terms. 

A. E. FICKLING, Long Beach, Cal. 





WAUPACA CO. WIS. SPECIALTY LBR. YARD 


Building supplies, hardware, oils, salt, coal, etc. 
Widow unable to manage longer. Very good farm- 
ing community. Protestant. Low taxes. 


Address “B. 85,’’ care American Lumberman. 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Sames Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 50 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
Price, delivered, $2. 

measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 jnches and is bound in cloth. 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE GOOD SMALL TOWN LUMBER YARD 


Hardware Store and Fuel Yard. Located in town 
of 7,500 which serves one of the best Farm and 
Ranch District in the southwest. A golden op- 
portunity for one that wants an established well 
paying business. 

Address “B. 66,"" care American Lumberman. 








LUMBER, COAL & MATERIAL YARD 
Fine location, good paying yard, good opportunity 
for some one with a little money. 
WHEELING COAL & LUMBER, Wheeling, II. 





BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 


By using the classified section of the 
American Lumberman. The classified ads 
are read by both the buyers and sellers. 
A quick way to dispose of anything you 
want to sell. 

Get what you want by advertising in the 
best medium. You can profit by using the 
classified sections. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—FOUR FIFTH’S INTEREST 


In one of the largest, most modern, and best detail 
millwork plants in the South, located at Fort 
Lauderdale midway between Palm Beach and 
Miami Beach, where most of the high class build- 
ing of Florida is done. This plant which has 
been doing business in this territory for over 
twenty years has a standing with the architects 
and contractors second to none, and which could 
not be attained in years by any new plant start- 
ing in. New ball bearing motorized equipment 
was installed in 1925 and 1926. 3uildings were re- 
built in 1929. Present book valuation $256,000.00. 
It will take $75,000.00 in cash to handle this 
proposition which will stand the closest investiga- 
tion. References—Bradstreets or other Mercan- 
tile agencies. Reasons for selling—advancing 
years, poor health, and other interests. 

Address, JOHN H. WILLIAMS, 221 S. E. 15th 
Ave., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 








SAWMILL FOR LEASE 


Want reliable party with operating capital to take 
over one of the best small mills in southern Idaho, 
with the finest ponderosa pine to be had anywhere 
in the pine belt, at $3.00 per M. ft. Including 
use of mill, all buildings and camp equipment 
Only small sum required on lease, balance when 
lumber is shipped and sold. 
Address “‘B. 96,’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—SAWMILL IN OREGON 


Ten foot band, band resaw, dry kilns, planing mill, 
box factory, logging equipment; well balanced 
operation, capacity 150,000 feet eight hours. Mill 
in operation. Logs reach the mill by motor trucks, 
rail and water. Location affords direct water and 
rail shipments. Steamers dock at the mill, Quan- 
tity timber economically available assures per- 
petual operation, mostly Dougles Fir of splendid 
quality. An unusual operation possessing all 
essentials for low cost. 

CHARLES S. ELMS, Timber Lands and Lumber, 
West Coast Life Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 








Lumber and Dimensio 


Iw 











wey 
MT. SHASTA PINE MFG. CO., MT. SHASTA, CAL. 
Manufacturers of Soft Calif. White Pine Lumber, 
Mouldings, Frames, Screens and Cut Stock. Our 
Stock is “Right.” 





WANTED—ORDERS FOR HALF MILLION FT. 


Northern White Ash Logs or Lumber cut to order, 
Address “B. 89,"" care American Lumberman. 





WILL CUT TO ORDER EXCELLENT STOCK 
Of Maple, Elm, Oak, Basswood and Pine. 
Address “‘B. 94,” care American Lumberman. 
FOR SALE—HARD MAPLE 


4/4 to 12/4 for immediate or 1934 delivery. 
AUGER & AUGER, Quebec City, Can. 








BOX SHOOKS, CRATING & LATH 


Have stock mixed poplar, spruce and balm of 
vilead to convert into box shocks and cut to size 
crating, also balsam lath, cedar fence posts and 
small telephone poles. 

LANGSTAFF, SCHURG & CO.,, 


Ltd., Emo, Ont., 
Canada. 





FOUR CARS 212” MIXED RED OAK NO. 1 AND 


No. 2 Bridge Plank, bone dry. W. H. HOENSHEL, 
Birmingham, Iowa. 





ALL FOREIGN WOODS 
Logs, Lumber, Veneers, Dimension Sizes, 
Mahogany, Walnut and Teak 
J. H. MONTEATH CO., 201 Lewis St., N. Y. City. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Small sizes Fir Plywood in several thicknesses. 
Ideal for shop, novelty or toy use. Write for sizes 
and price. OMAHA HARDWOOD LUMBER CO,, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





Timber and os Lands 


PP AAP OLD DOI IOI 





TIMBER FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Three million feet very desirable hardwood, and 
four million feet pine located in Arkansas, on two 
trunk line railroads and a navigable river to New 
Orleans. Will sell all or separately. 

Address “Timber Owner,” care American Lum- 
berman. 





CALIFORNIA TIMBER 


BILLION FEET, 55% sugar pine and white pine. 
Reliable and experienced operator may purchase at 
reasonable prices on deferred payment plan over 
term of years. More than a billion feet geograph- 
ically controlled. Perpetual operation. Favorable 
logging, operating and living conditions. 

Address ‘“‘W. 70,” care American Lumberman. 





SOUTHERN OREGON TIMBER 


A bargain for quick sale, 560 acres of Virgin Fir 
timber easily accessible; have official cruise. Write 
for further information to owner, F. W. MOORE, 
Steamboat Rock, Iowa. Phone 6. 





FOR RENT—PLANING MILL 


Located in Central Mississippi; excellent location 
for purchasing small mill lumber and logs; fully 
equipped with dry kiln, lumber sheds and saw 
mill; everything in good repair; good stock lum- 
ber now on hand if wanted. 

Address “B. 62,” care American Lumberman. 


TRACT 1200 ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER 


Birch & Maple, 125 miles from N. Y. Can be manu- 
factured and delivered at N. Y. for $31.70 thou- 
sand, inclusive of stumpage. Wholesale price 
$81.50, or will put in the timber for 4 profit above 
agreed cost. 

Address “‘B. 67," care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE 


Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- 
way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real 
estate. For detailed particulars address ‘“Re- 
ceiver,” care American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 


IF YOU WISH A COPY OF THE 
Manufacturers’ Lumber Code, send 10 cents to 
cover mailing and postage to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il) 








10,000 ACRES OR ANY PART VIRGIN TIMBER, 


60% Hemlock, 21% Birch, 5% each Ash, Elm and 

Basswood, 4% W. Pine. Spruce pulp, Cedar poles, 

posts and ties. 200 miles north of Toronto. 
Address “‘B. 76,” care American Lumberman. 








50 ACRES—15 CULTIVATED; REST TIMBER 
New four room modern bungalow house; barn wa- 
tered by well; ™% mile to highway No, 66, town, 
school and church. Price $350. 


Address “B. 93,"" care American Lumberman. 
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